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EDITORIAL NOTES 


E have just been looking at the first volumes of a new edition 

_ of Whyte-Melville’s works, published by Country Life. The 

sight of them took us back a generation to years when he 

was, though long ago dead in the hunting-field, still popular. 

Decades passed, and he went out of the general memory ; it is possible, to- 
day, to meet not-illiterate hunting people who do not know who he was 
and are unaware of ever having read a line by him. Uncle Fohn and 


_ Katerfelto can be mentioned to them in vain. The surest card to play 


is the poem (and a goodish poem it is) to which Tosti’s Good-Bye is set, 
a song which obstinately endures, and, for all its persistent ululation, 
»robably deserves to. Now some hero has insisted on digging up Whyte- 

elville ; he will be discovered as an expert sportsman who was also a 
good story-teller, a writer of simple and vigorous prose, a sensible student 


_of character, a minor master both of pathos and of humour, and a man 


who could turn a very neat verse. 


Who will be Revived ? | 
* [. is not likely that Whyte-Melville will be the last of his own or the next 


generation to be discovered as having “ permanent ” value and to be 


- produced as deserving the notice of the academic literary historians who 


chronicle survivals in their various degrees. Who else, and who next, of 


the Victorian novelists will be revived ? One is not talking of persons of the 
stature of Trollope and Marryat who never ceased to be read, though 


there was a time when they were seldom publicly mentioned ; a reminder 


of their eminence was always sufficient to produce an acknowledgment of 


it. The people one is thinking of are those whose rank is less definite 


—-.° 


because the present generation has not read them at all: whose tombs 
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remain to be opened, in order that it may be discovered whether the 
treasures therein are durable gold or shoddy which has fallen to dust. 
In the present number a contributor reconsiders the work of Stanley Wey- 
man, a once very-popular author, for whom posterity may decide that it 
hasn’t quite enough time. Seton Merriman may revive, though not he. 
But what of the earlier men ? 


The Late-Middle Victorians 


(\NE book by Henry Kingsley seems to be fairly widely read in cheap 
editions ; one book by Charles Reade ; two books by Wilkie Collins. j 
Are there not, perhaps, discoveries to be made amongst the other works _ 
of these men, books which may appeal as much, or even more, to us than 
they did to contemporaries ? I have my doubts about Sir Walter Besant, 
and also about James Payn ; but as I have not read The Golden Butterfly 
for nearly forty years, probably could not understand it all nearly forty 
years ago, and now remember nothing of it but the colour of the cover 
of my mother’s copy, how can I possibly swear that I should not find it 
readable now? It may be, for all I know, more exciting and entrancing — 
even to-day than any novel that has come out in the last six months, for all 
the cornucopias of praise that have been poured out over the vivid, brilliant, — 
ruthless, witty, devastating and original masterpieces of Miss Snoop and 
Mr. Poop. On the other hand (to use a locution that the late penetrating 
Cohen-Portheim said was typical of the English people) it may not. Some-— 
body at least might look at it. And somebody might look (merely in order — 
to see what may still be found there) at the faded glories of my youth, at 
Ships That Pass in the Night and The Yellow Aster, at Keynotes and A 
Child of the Age. | 


‘ 
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Some of the Living 


Bre the thought occurs to me that it might be even more sensible to 

refer back to the early works of people still alive. “ F. Anstey” is _ 
still “ with us” ; and Mr. W. W. Jacobs ; and Mr. Robert Hichens who 
wrote The Green Carnation and The Londoners long before he thought of 
Allah’s Gardens and Belladonnas; and Mr. E. F. Benson who wrote > 
Dodo and is now having an Indian Summer as biographer, critic, and 
memorist ; and Anthony Hope who wrote The Dolly Dialogues, was no 
mean hand at the political novel, and carried on the tradition of Steven-_ 
son’s Prince Otto so successfully that everybody thought he began th 
Ruritarian novel 3 and Mr. W. W. Jacobs, who did for the Strand Maga- 
zine readers of his day what Mr. P. G. Wodehouse does for those of our 
day. All these were earlier, it is true, than all the novelists in this year’s 
lists ; they cared more about writing and less about-problems; more about. 
adventure and less about introspection, more (possibly) about eternity and 
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less about time, more about the general and less about the particular. 
But a selection of their best twenty books might compete very successfully 
with a similar selection from the novels of those who are at present most 


in the public eye—always excepting Mr. Priestley who came like the All- 
Clear signal after an Air-Raid. 


A Sense of Proportion 


A as new should be welcomed, the old not forgotten. What one misses 
in most contemporary criticism of new books is a sense of proportion : 
the critics do not remember what has been produced in the past, and do 
not distinguish between the briefly novel and the permanently valid. 
In the end, it may be suggested, the test is good writing, clarity, imagery 
and music : those authors who write well never grow stale, for writing well 
is in itself an indication of a sense of proportion and the lasting things. 


Carlton House Terrace 


HE House of Commons debate on the Carlton House Terrace resulted 
in a Government acceptance of the insurgent motion. Whitehall 
won on one flank : owing to the dreadful procrastination of our governors, 
Messrs. Pinchin Johnson’s building in Carlton Gardens had risen so high 
at the time of the debate that it had become a fait accompli: it was not 
thinkable that the Government should, giving a few thousands of com- 
pensation, decide to compel these tradesmen to take the space in adjoining 
remises or clear out. But, provisionally, all along the rest of the line the 
ile was won: it has been promised that no such Vandalism shall be 
projected in future without due warning, and the Government has 
promised to set up a Consultative Committee of five members who shall 
advise on the development of Crown Lands. 


The Future “ 


q SHE Committee is still an adumbration: it might be as impotent a 
body as the Royal Commission on Fine Arts which Mr. Baldwin set 
up with such a blare of trumpets and such inadequate powers. “ Put not 
your trust in official Committees”: what we want is an Unofficial Com- 
mittee, as large as may be (provided there is a rapidly-functioning Exe- 
cutive) composed partly of Peers, partly of Commons, and partly of 
interested (and to some extent, ex-officio) persons who fall into neither 
category, who are ready to be mobilised at once for any cause which is 
connected with either Urban or Rural Amenities, whether the enemy be 
in Whitehall or elsewhere. Why was Regent Street, except for the 
Quadrant, made a mess ? Why have we heard nothing recently, about the 
National Parks ? Why are we bidden to remember that there is a vested 


* 
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interest in the capture and caging of wild native song-birds ? It is almost 
impossible to meet a person (Cabinet Ministers included, and of any party) 
- who is not of one’s own opinion about matters like these ; but so cumber- — 
some is Parliamentary procedure, so pedantic is the Civil Service, so 
impeding the Party System, that anything about which almost the whole 
Pons agrees is never dealt with as the population would wish it to 

e. The only hope lies in determined organisation aimed at restoring some — 
control of the ‘bureaucracy. 


J. C. SQUIRE 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


E find this simple note needed by many contributors to the Mercury. We 
have on hand a great number of manuscripts from which name and address 
of the writer have been omitted. We have a number without any means of 
identification whatever ; and a vaster number without the usual stamped 


and addressed envelope (or International Postage Coupons) for return if unsuitable. It 


has been mentioned in the past several months, with great frankness, in our editorials, that 
the MERcurY 1s not rich in this world’s goods. We cannot afford to return manuscripts 


vo aia 


which are not sent in accordance with the printed directions appearing on our Table of 


Contents pages. 


In this connection, may we say that while manuscripts are awaiting consideration, 
they are filed by date of receipt ? Any enquiries concerning them can be answered 
more readily if the writer mentions : J 


(1) Name of manuscript. 
(2) Date when sent (as near it as possible, if no record has been kept). 


(3) Name and address of writér (please write this plainly). © 
a 7) a 
HE advance programme for the B.B.C.’s 1933 two-week “London Music 
Festival” has been received. The Brahms Centenary Concerts, conducted by 
Adrian Boult, will be given at Queen’s Hall on Wednesday, May 3rd, Wednesday, 
May roth and Friday, May 12th. During the second week, beginning Monday, May 
15th, three varied programmes will be conducted by Serge Koussevitzky. These in- 
clude Prokofiev’s Symphonie Classique, Sibelius’ Seventh Symphony, Tchaikovsky’s 
Fifth Symphony, Bax’ Second Symphony, Beethoven’s Fourth and Ninth (sic), and 


some of the best known extracts from Wagner. This advance programme is subject 
to change. ‘Tickets may be obtained from the B.B.C. or from Queen’s Hall. 


@ v7 | a 


N the evening of May gth, an auction of unusual interest is to be held at Lon- 
donderry House, to help with the working class housing problem in West- 
minster. Invitations, 5s. each, to include catalogue, may be obtained from the Hon. 
Organising Secretary, 1933 Auction, 65 Victoria Street, S.W.1. The manuscript of 


the late Mr. John Galsworthy’s Shall We Join the Ladies will be offered for sale, with 


a number of other mss. of timely interest, including that of Mr. Charles Morgan’s 
only short story. Pictures have been given by a number of well known artists, and 
blank canvasses by two of them. Mr. Chesterton has contributed two cartoons. 
There are a Fifth Century Greek vase ; some pieces of Famille-Verte and Famille- 


Rose ; and these and the other things offered for sale will be seen in the drawing rooms _ 
of Londonderry House, which, with the gallery and the magnificent collection of — 


pictures and old furniture, will be open for the occasion. 
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TWO POEMS 
The Bottle 


F green and hexagonal glass, 
() With sharp, fluted sides— 
Vaguely transparent these walls, 
Wherein motionless hides 
A simple so potent it can 
To oblivion lull 
The weary, the racked, the bereaved, 
The miserable. 


Flowers in silent desire 
Their life-breath exhale— 
Self-heal, hellebore, aconite, 
Chamomile, dwale : 
Sharing the same gentle heavens, 
The sun’s heat and light, 
And, in the dust at their roots, 
The same shallow night. 


Each its own livelihood hath, 
Shape, pattern, hue ; 
Age on to age unto these 
Keeping steadfastly true ; 
And, musing amid them, there moves 
A stranger, named Man, 
Who of their ichor distils 
What virtue he can. 


Plucks them ere seed-time to blazon 
His house with their radiant dyes ; 
Prisons their attar in wax ; 
Candies their petals ; denies 
Them freedom to breed in their wont ; 
Buds, fecundates, grafts them at will ; 
And with cunningest leechcraft compels 
Their good to his ill. 
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Intrigue fantastic as this 
Where shall we find ? 
Mute in their beauty they serve him, 
Body and mind. 
And one—but a weed in his wheat— 
Is the poppy—frail, pallid, whose juice 
With its saplike and opiate fume 
Strange dreams will induce 


Of wonder and horror. And none 
Can silence the soul, 

Wearied of self and of life, 
Earth’s darkness and dole, 

More secretly, deeply. But finally >p— 
Waste not thy breath ; 

The words that are scrawled on this phial 
Have for synonym, death— 


Wicket out into the dark 
That swings but one way ; 
Infinite hush in an ocean of silence 
Aeons away ; 
Thou forsaken ?—ev’n thou ? 
The dread good-bye ; 
The abandoned, the thronged, the watched, 
the unshared— 
Awaiting me—I ! 
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Eptsodes 


: H! Raining ! Look !’ she whispered, 
Gazing out 


On wheat-fields parched with drought, 

And trees that—even in prime 

Of bounteous summertime— 
Showed yellow in their green ; 
But now, as in delight, 
Showered down their withered leaves 
Among the untimely sheaves 
Of harvest, poor and lean : 

‘ And I, alas!’ 

She sighed, 

‘ This day to be a bride !’ 


Fair shone the sick man’s moon 

Upon his bed, 
And her wan silver shed. 
Glazed eyes, in wasted face, 
He marked her solemn pace, 
As coldly, height to height, 
She to her zenith won, 
And the wide fields below 

“Made lovely—as with snow— 
Transfiguring the night. 
‘Thou courtesan ! ’ 

Mocked he, 

‘ Would’st thou, then, lie with me !’ 


Loud sounded out the Trump : 
In vestry chill. 
Its every stone athrill, 
The parson leaned an ear, 
With pouted lips, to hear. 
But now a silence wells, 
As of a sea at rest, 
Stilling the honeyed air— 
With fruit and flowers made fair— 
As mute as his own bells. 
He frowned. He sighed. 
‘'To come 
‘Just now !—at Harvest Home! ’ 


WALTER DE LA MARE 
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Chanson d’Automne 


OW this sombre hour intones 
N se of the passing by ; 

Steady fall the brown pine-cones, 
And the grasses withered lie ; 
Moist earth’s rutted by the wain ; 
Welcome then the plover’s cry, 
And the grey, wind-mantling rain. 


Dark within, I find no sweet 

Hour the heart might hold to. Why, 
Even rooks in sadness meet, 

And lament that seasons die ; 

Misty is the weather vane ; 
Welcome then the plover’s cry, 

And the grey, wind-mantling rain. 


Trees at Winter Night-Fall 


PON this higher land 
| The calm, sad trees, 
Are like old men who stand 
Bereft of ecstacies ; 
This long loved, brooding band 


Must pass—Aye, even these. 


How the wood saunters on 

Into the night ! 
Shadow and star and sun, 
And all their dear delight 
Will be, when these are gone, 
And we are dusty: white. 


How the great voices stoop ; 
Gather awhile 

In this bare branched troop ; 

And, with a weary smile, . 

I turn, my shoulders droop 

Over an infirm stile. 


EE 
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Night Walk 
ALM nights when the still waters bloom 
With stars that laugh and lie, when leaves 
Dance down on airs, and, breathing gloom, 
Fancy her saddest garb achieves ; 
I walk abroad and scarcely pass 
Another foot that breaks old grass. 


My feet creak loud upon the road, 

A light from upper room is shed ; 

I stand to gaze, and sense the load 

On some lone watcher by the bed ; 

And shades on blinds move and drop off 
To waked child’s cry or sick man’s cough. 
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Unfamiliar Dusk 

HESE are our winter dusks, these gradual hours, 
Cobwebbed with rain, seen from a quiet room 

Of fire-rose-washed walls, and whispered words, 
And dark hair shining in the tender gloom, 
And cherry lips of children, window-pressed 
To watch chill, fluid hours and skies: descend 
Like silver water falling through the trees 
Into the pool of darkness at day’s end. 


But there are others. There are iron dusks 

Of sharpening frost, which, strange and all too rare, 
Suspend the sentient hour and petrify 

In cold, cold silence all the upper air ; 

And where above the roofs the austere trees 

Have pinned their branches to the ice-flushed sky, 
Each dusk I wait to see, but still in vain, 

Seven swans wing with wild discordant cry, 
Flying towards the dark, and the long roll 

Of northern seas, to embrace in urgent flight 

The black shore forests rooted in the night, 

And still beyond, the ice-fields and the Pole. 


O strange return ! We in this frost salute thee, 
O northern winter land, O long-forgotten thanes, 
Othere, Beowulf, Hrothgar and the Danes ! 


JOAN BARTON 
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The ‘Room 


[es evening, I went out from them— 


A mood, and they could not condemn. 
Their brightness hurt ; but there, away, 
The scanty-peopled house, puce-grey, 
Obscurely salved me—so, unseen, 
I moved about it, libertine. 
I went into that stirless room : 
Its purpling panes were rich with doom ; 
Obscurely gleamed the thin-legged chairs, 
And tables round with Arab wares 
Of savage silver, damascened ; 
And almond-breathing flowers, gleaned 
From frosty gardens : lamps stood high ; 
And stalléd books were darkly by. 
_A painted population shone 
Darkly, whence the love had gone ; 
And darkly wound, untrod by shoe, 
Fanatic carpet : darkly, too, 
The mirrors made the walls to see 
And far-off things met, icy-free. 
Then the raw lights shot up outside : 
Then in that room where all had died— 
Daylight, laughing, face of friend— 
All things ready against their end— 
Shaped out, to bid me not to care, 
My father, with thin haloed hair. 


EILEEN HEWITT 
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By SHERRY MANGAN 


ce 


OU know, I meant to do it, Marguerite. Isn’t it extraordinary 
how I mean to do things, yet somehow they don’t get done ?” 
The girl walking beside him tightened her lightweight tweed 
coat about her before replying : 
“Not really extraordinary, Gerald. You simply hadn’t the money.” 
“Money. Yes. That’s what it is. It’s always money. If it weren’t, 
why, let me tell you—” The girl held up in a rudimentary gesture the 
hand that was not clutching the coat : 

** Don’t tell me : I know.” 

‘They walked for some minutes in silence along Park Street. Gerald 
Hine’s lips set hard, then fell back to their habitual droop. He switched 
oy with his stick at the heaps of melodramatically dead autumn 
eaves. 

“ Gerald, I don’t mind. Not really, that is.” 

*““ I do,” he returned too promptly. ‘‘ Though I’ve not been poor before, 
I don’t mind all this for myself. I don’t want much. And it won’t last : 
as soon as I’ve finished this miserable apprentice course I’ll get a proper 
salary. But I mind right now for you. Why, this is just the time, now just 
after we’ve been married, that you should have everything your heart 
desires, instead of living miserably in this poky little hole—” he jabbed 
for emphasis at a heap of leaves—‘“ on this mouldy little Barclay Street,” 
—he jabbed again, this time at a nearly dead bonfire which exhaled a dark 

_ charred odor. “‘ I want you to have servants and clothes and a car and—”’ 

**O Gerry, there’s no use kidding ourselves. I can wait until—” 

- “ All right, let it drop, let it go, let it jog by.” 
Marguerite, relieved that at least the subject was to be no further prose- 
- cuted, was but little relieved even so, though she knew Gerald well enough 
by now not to allow her dissatisfaction or worry full expression : he pre- 
ferred that people in (and by ?) his presence be cheered and contented. 
- With sidelong glance she could see him smouldering silently. How in 
_ heaven’s name, she plaintively asked herself, did one keep men from brood- 
ing? Did she not try to make him happy? She rose at what seemed 
to her the crack of dawn and she made him a hot breakfast and she kissed 
him goodbye for the Electric Power, and she spent the day in keeping their 
small room neat, since though he was a trifle untidy himself he was a great 
believer in tidiness ; and she tried with what small means were available 
to keep changing it freshly and render it interesting and attractive, and she 
- welcomed him at night with invariable enthusiasm and his favourite dishes 
- since he seemed to feel better when he felt he was waited for and surely 
no man is made unhappier by the food he likes best ; and in the evenings 
she read aloud to him, since his eyes were almost always tired and after 
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that—did she not love him ? Try every way to prove it ? Try to be happy ? 
Men were queer creatures : once when money was scarcest she had offered 
to get ajob, and what had he done? Nearly bit her head off. She felt so 
desperately anxious that they should get on, be happy, make a go of it ; 
but men were moody ; it was so difficult to tell what to do. — 

They turned the bend where the square and fountain widened Park 
Street. Fall leaves, their brilliance a little dimmed by the accompanying 
dust and twilight, scuttled along the sidewalk, zigzaged in fortuitous 
gusts, flicked sharply against their legs. An occasional sheet of a news- 
paper, perfectly caught, sailed grandly past. Vainly Marguerite tried to 
draw herself still further into herself, held her teeth miserably set, and, 
heedless of fashion, pulled the tweed topcoat still tighter. Appian 
dusk seemed to make still chiller an already bleak enough twilight ; an 
the multiplying warm lights in windows were like flags to racers. 

‘« T wish that the E.P., if it’s such a wonderful place for electrical heating 
experiments,” she grinned as well as she could with her lips and teeth 
feeling the way they felt, ‘‘ would electrically heat this wind ; it’s coming 
from that direction. ” 

Gerald smiled back at her, somehow not exactly a nice smile : 

“ Cold, darling ? ” 

Marguerite slitted her eyes more sharply against the blowing dust: 

“Well, really, Gerald . . .” 

“ Just some of our snappy bracing fall weather, as the travel-brochures 
would say.” 

““O dry up,” groaned Marguerite not unaffectionately, stubbing he: 
numb toe against the curb as they passed Orange Street, “‘ Of course I’m 
cold.” And her smile was rueful. 

“It'll get worse before it’s better. This is only autumn. Wait til 
winter,”’ said the young man, looking sombrely ahead of him to the Barclay 
Street turning. | 

“‘ Please, Gerald, don’t rub it in.” 

Again they fell silent. After the turn into Barclay Street the wind, broker 
by the houses, was easier. Here leaves and dust were not viciously inimical 
but fretful only: whirling in little vortices, being for moments still 
whirling again. In front of Doctor Mahoney’s house Gerald broke silence 

“Excuse me for rubbing it in, darling: I was thoughtless. Listen 
we'll get you a fur coat for the winter. We’lI——”’ 

Marguerite, who had been regarding him with sombre affection, burs 
out : 


“ But how, darling ? You’re sweet, but we can’t possibly afford it 
can we ? ” | / 
“ Afford it ? Why, of course we can. There’s a bit of money still, anc 
there are such things as time-payments. They’ll only want fifty dollar 
down, and we have that. If no hell breaks loose.” Cold as she was, hi 
young wife was eager enough to be convinced : and she let herself say : 
“O, if only we could ! ” . 
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‘Surely we can.” His manner became more animated. “ Of course 
I'd prefer to see you in mink, but I seem to have misplaced at the moment 
the necessary six thousand dollars. But how about raccoon ? Very service- 
able and warm, madam. Or this caracul ; esteemed for its softness ; note 
the texture, please. Or do you prefer squirrel ? You look would lovely in 
soft grey squirrel, Marguerite. And it’s not dear. Soft grey squirrel, with 
your little cold red nose poking out.” 

“O darling, do you suppose we can?” asked Marguerite, letting the 
nose reference pass without comment. 

“Sure as sure.” He opened the house-door and the wind blew her in 
like the fragment of an explosion. On the inside staircase she paused : 

“J forgot the letters. Is there anything ? ” 

He was peering at one under the dim hall-light : 

“One for Miss Marguerite Michaud,” he grumbled. “I wish people 
would realize you’ve married me. It’s nearly six months now.” 

_““ Must be some old friend who hasn’t heard. Any others ? ” 

“Yes. For me. Bills, I think.” And his not particularly amused laugh 
preceded him up the stairs. 

They were bills : the forgotten dentist, the furniture with a pencil note 
not beginning “ Please,”’ the larger-than-usual grocer, and so on. Gerald 
read out each amount, then began to pace the room; Marguerite kept 
looking furtively up from her letter. | 

Fur coat, indeed ! he was saying. Boasting and posturing. . . . father 
of the family, forsooth . . . I’m no damned good. And then, putting on 
an expression of cheerfulness obviously intended to be false enough to set 
one’s teeth on edge, he sat down and asked brightly : 

“* Get good news in your letter, sweetheart ? ”’ 

“ Invitation for a week in New York.” 

“On what ? Wampum ? ” : 

She passed him a cheque for the fare, watched him frown over the 
signature. 

_“* Who in the world is de la Sereine ? ” 
_ “ Jean-Jean, of course.” co | 
“OQ, I begin to remember. You’ve mentioned him occasionally.” 
So she described him : fifty-three, thin, met in Paris, fatherly enough 


_ with a little managing, always generous, jolly, and sympathetic, good sport, 


good sort, amused by theatres and dancing, specially interested in music : 
“|. and he’s always been very sweet to me, and often looks me up 
when he has to come to America.” 

cé So? ” 

“‘ What’s the matter, Gerald?” - ; 
_ “Has he always been easy to manage? Will he always be ? It isn’t 
playing with fire ? ” ah 

She let her hands fall hopelessly : 
“He has always been gentlemanly. But if you mind, I'll not go. 


“TJ mind? Why, what nonsense. Of course I don’t mind. Do you 
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suppose—” He walked insistently over to her and in the curiously false 
tone of tenderness continued, ‘‘ Do you suppose I want to stand in the way 
of your pleasure, darling ? Why, darling ! Or that I wouldn’t trust you, 
anywhere ? Nonsense ! When is it for, and for how long ?” 

Most of the pleasure somehow stolen, she replied : 

“‘ Saturday. For four or five days.” : 

“ Splendid ! That’s splendid ! I mean, you'll be able to get away for a 
while from all this housekeeping, eh ? And go to theatres and dance- 
places and concerts ? And meet agreeable people ? Have a jolly time, eh? 
Why, it will make a change, cheer you up. It’s great. Great.” 

Throughout this speech, delivered in an odd tone, he watched her 
intently. But she wanted to go enough to be hopeful : 

“Are you sure you won’t mind? You'll be all right here ?”’ He dis- 
missed with an imperious wave of his hand the evidently trifling matter 
of his own discomfort : . 

“ Perfectly. Perfectly. Nothing like a little walk before breakfast to 
give one an appetite. I don’t mind dining at five o’clock in the afternoon. 
As for the long evenings, well, I can catch up on my studies.” | 


* * * 


It was not until the following evening that the coat was mentioned. 
Constant casual questions beginnings with a sudden “O, by the way, 
wasn’t it Jean-Jean who . . .” had put him in miserable possession of 
most of the details about the tasteful and generous gifts for which M. le 
Baron had asked no return. 

“‘T wonder,” Gerald asked absently, cutting the pages of a book and 
looking mildly at the ceiling, ‘‘ what Jean-Jean will give you this time.” 

Marguerite was off guard : : 
eth rp he’d give me a coat of some sort. That’s what I really need, 
isn’t it ?”’ 

Gerald’s gaze came off the ceiling with a snap of his head, and the ex- 
pression of triumph in his eyes was complex : 

“The very thing! Why didn’t I think of it before? My dear, that 
solves the problem like magic. That’s what you must ask him for.” 

‘““O, I don’t know, Gerald. He’s never given me such an expensive 
gift before.” ; 

“But,” he countered almost before she had finished the sentence, 
“‘ you’ve always managed to keep him paternal, haven’t you, even when 
accepting gifts ? ’’ He was watching her eyes. 

“ Gerald, why are you so anxious about the coat ? Of course I want it, 
and need it, but I could do without it. If I asked Jean-Jean, it might bel 
awkward.” 1 
_“O, it might be awkward, eh ? Ah, yes.” He stood up, walked meditaae 
tively across the room, stood looking with interest at a picture on the far 
wall as, not turning, he continued conversationally, ‘‘ You mean he might 
not be so paternal, eh?” : 
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“Well, no. He’s always gentlemanly, but he’s also human. And it 
would be unpleasant all around, you know, to " 

“Have to manage him ? ” 

“Yes. We'd quarrel, and—” 

“ Ah, yes,” he said, turning slowly and reflectively around. “ Yes. I 
see. Still—well, let it go. Shall we—” he suddenly looked pleasantly 
into her puzzled eyes—“ start this Hardy ? ” 

She came up to him, worried : 

“ Gerald, you still love me, don’t you ? Tell me, Gerald.” 

“Love you ? Why, of course I love you. Darling. Of course.” 


* * ¥* 


But the matter did not rest at this. Wednesday was sunny and warm : 
Gerald was gay. Thursday was stormy and cold : Gerald was glum. But 
whatever the weather and whatever the mood, the subject of the coat 
managed, without being flatly discussed, to be casually suggested. The 
possibility became the probability, the probability became the necessity, 
as Gerald pointed out casually in the street coats which he fancied, or 
dropped a few bits of interesting general information on trapping or the 
art of combining pelts, or scoffed broadly at the behaviour of an imaginary 
person named Charlesworth who didn’t trust his wife, the idiot, or en- 
quired solicitously of Marguerite whether she were warm enough, first 
assuring himself by a glance that she was not. 

On Friday afternoon Gerald was chatting with a draughting-room 
acquaintance. He liked to chat as he worked : A soy 

** I always like to foresee clearly any trouble I’m running into, so I can 
discount it in advance,” he remarked apropos of nothing in particular, 
“so that, not being caught unawares, I’m not doubly hurt by the sudden- 
ness. You know, just as people being executed dislike the conventional 
bandage.” 

“Well, maybe it’s a good idea, but I— 

The inspector, whose toothache was getting no better, broke in : 

“‘ Come, come, Hines, you'll be late with those drawings.” 

The mild enough reproof brought Gerald Hines’s sense of inferiority 
to the point where he could not confine the inverted expression of jealousy 
and fear to its previous indirection. He placed his gloves in his E.P. 


bP) 


~ locker, and came home rubbing his hands : 


Ss Se 
— 


** Sna out. Forgot my gloves, and got my fingers nipped. Poor 
lets, how do you sind it Aid it will get colder and colder.” _ : 

“I suppose I’ll just have to. Put your hands on my neck, darling. 

“ And freeze you ? Come, come, I’m not a beast.” ; 

He turned away from her disappointed eyes and sat heavily down : 

“‘ But I am a failure.” 

“Why, darling!” “ 

“ Can’t even keep my wife from freezing to death. 

“ But silly, I’m not freezing to death. I stay in, mostly. 

21 
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“QO, I’m disgusted with myself. You should have married a man with 
money.” . 
s erates don’t say things like that. You’re the only one I want, or ever 
wanted.” 
‘ But I’m no use to you. I can’t even buy you a coat.” 
“OQ, forget the coat.” 
“I can’t. I can’t bear to see you cold. Now if I were wealthy, like Jean- 
jean oes: ; 
Marguerite mistook for a rearousal of his hopes and spirits his slight lift 
of his head to watch her expression. She plunged in : 
“ But darling, maybe Jean-Jean will. I can’t tell. But I can try.” . 
“ Will you?” he asked, and his voice had curious overtones in it. 
“ Will you ? I can trust you anywhere, I know.” 
Why, of course.” 
“Yes, I’m not worried about the possibility of your capitulating. 
Wouldn’t I be a fool to ? You can manage it. You must try hard. But— 
You know I shall feel unworthy of you, as he is worthy of you, but even so” 
it will be better.” 
** You goose, what do you mean, worthy ? ” ; 
“‘ Worthy to be your husband, to clothe you. If I can’t clothe you, I’m 
not worthy.” 
“ Gerald, you’re talking like a monomaniac. Don’t be silly.” ; 
“‘ T’m not so silly as I look,” he replied darkly, getting up for a cigarette. 
“ T always know what I’m doing. I never like to act blindly.” : 
“Well... but . . . this is all so queer and nightmarish, I don’t know 
what to say.” | 
Gerald, turning, suddenly revealed a gleaming smile and a very very ga 
manner : 
“Why, darling, don’t say anything. Just give me a nice kiss, and we’ll 
See se subject. But don’t forget it. And may I help you with the 
inner ? ” 


3 


* * * 


In bed, smoking in the dark, Gerald pointed out that the Mainbocher 
dress had cost the equivalent of one hundred ten odd dollars, and that the 
difference between that and one hundred seventy-five, for which some sort 
of fur coat could be obtained, was negligible : 

““ . . . why, of course he will, Marguerite, dear.” 

“* Maybe.”’ 

“You seem absent, distant somehow.”’ 

«se Do I ? >”? 

“I’m losing you in reality so soon. I don’t want to lose the sense of your 
nearness now.” 

“OQ darling, I don’t want to be distant. I’ll be lonely, Gerry.” 

“ Darling. Here, put your head on my shoulder, so. So. Sweet. 
Sweetheart. Yes, as I was saying, I’m sure he will because ‘e 

Marguerite sat up with a quick output of breath : 


eS er a oe 
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~ Listen, Gerald, if it’s humanly possible, I’ll get that coat. But please 
stop talking about it.” 

“ Sorry, darling. Forgive me: you know I love you so much, I don’t 
want to distress you the tiniest bit.” 
* * * 

Standing with his foot on the vestibule step, he smiled up at her : 

‘Think of me at certain times, darling.” 

“You mean, going to bed ? and—” 

“O yes, that too, of course, but especially when you’re taking the well, 
let’s say fourth drink. And steadily thereafter.” 

“What an odd time ! But if you wish, darling, I will.” 

“And when you’re out dancing, and looking at the pretty dresses.” 

“Well . . . all right.” 

been. board)?” 

“ Goodbye, darling.” 

*“ Goodbye, sweet. Don’t forget the coat.” 

As he turned away his certainty of destruction fell upon him, and it was 
all-enveloping. Skilful nursing throughout the short remainder of the 
afternoon enabled him to argue away all loopholes of escape ; the evening 
he devoted to variorum imaginings of Marguerite’s capitulation, under 
first this then that combination of circumstances. His favorite perhaps was 
one just after the theatre, when it was too early to break up yet too much fag 
to go on, and He was invited to her room for a few drinks and there were 
rather more than a few drinks and gradually she didn’t care much one way 
or another and... 

Before he went to bed he felt it would be the part of devotion to write a 
note expressive of loneliness ; which he did at some length, telling her how 
lost he felt without her and how unworthy. 

Sunday being a free day, Sunday’s agonies were rather exquisite. He 


- sombrely informed a frying pan in which his lone egg was sizzling : 


“The only way to assurance is to evoke those circumstances most 


_ prejudicial to one’s happiness. If that test is passed, one need have no 


doubt.”’ The phrase pleased him ; he repeated it several times during the 

evening. 
On Monday morning he received a quite long letter to report safe arrival, 

dilate on loneliness, and express love. ‘This cast him into doubt, and doubt 


- into despair. His letter written Monday night was accordingly on the sub- 


ject of how much more suited to her after all was the happy, carefree, 


amused life she was leading in New York than the grubby housekeeping of 


Barclay Street. And what luck was she having about the coat ? 
But the very next morning bringing another devoted letter, he wrote 


that night a dissertation almost exclusively on coats, and, it must be con- 


, fessed, dropped into his pillow five or six tears of pity for himself and all 
_ other cuckolds. 


By Wednesday evening, however, Gerald’s frightened vanity began to 


| cede place in his mind to quite simple loneliness. His book of little interest, 


: 
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he meditatively washed a considerable accumulation of dishes. A telegram 
arrived. Rather humbly he opened it, a dish-towel odd over his shoulder. 
She was too busy to write but sent much love and would arrive home 
Friday, during the afternoon, be waiting for him on his return from work. 

“So!” said Gerald very effectively to the chandelier. “ ‘Too busy to 
write, eh? So!” And, flinging the dish-towel violently through the 


kitchenette door, he threw himself on the couch and gave his imagination — 


free rein. 


But he was lonely. Thursday was lonely. Loneliness brought shame for — 


suspicions. 
‘“ Maybe I overdo this anticipation of trouble,” he admitted in rather a 
gruff way to his draugliting-room companion. “The system is sound 


enough, but half the troubles never happen, and one has the worry for 


nothing.” 


“'That’s what I was just going to suggest when the old man busted in, — 


Gerry. Besides, by expecting—speak of the devil, here he is again—yes, 
stress of go, don’t you think ? ” 


By night he was lonely enough to admit he was lonely. And he was 


lonely. Very simply the room was empty. It wasn’t any longer that she 


was having a good time and he wasn’t ; but just that the room was empty. © 
Mathematically, almost, it was minus. He finished the dishes, no longer 
sombre, bought some flowers, dry-mopped the floor, and then spent the — 


rest of the evening walking about the room, surveying it and imagining the 
morrow’s meeting. No letter or telegram arrived. Ordinarily an im- 
mediate sleeper, he lay long awake, anticipatory and not unhappy. 

Friday was clear and not so bitterly cold as the previous days. He found 
himself whistling as he shaved. 

“‘ Nonsense ! ”’ he severely informed the mirror. “‘ Here, here, take a 
grip on yourself. You don’t need to be a sentimental idiot, I suppose. 
She’s not here yet : one mustn’t let imagination run away with one.” He 
contemplated his reflection : rather in looks this morning, though of course 
looks didn’t matter really. 

But at the draughting board he informed his neighbor : 

“ Wife’s coming home today.” 

“So ? Been away?” 

“ New York. Little visit with some friends. Coming home today.” 

His acquaintance turned his head, grinned : 

“So you said before. Still honeymooning, eh ? ” 

“O well, I naturally don’t propose to lose my head or anything, but— 
you know—sort of missed her a little.” 

“ Still your little oopsie-poopsie, I see.’’ 

** O, go to hell.” 

The streets were invisible. She must be lonely, eager. Good times 
are all right, but they pall. 

“Look where you’re going, buddy.” 

ce Sorry.” 


| 
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He felt a little ashamed at suddenly thinking of the coat, and told himself 
he’d been a fool to worry, to arrange tests. If she’d not got the coat, why, 
damn it all, he could borrow from the Morris Plan. The principal thing 
was her being there, herself, there. He went with leaps up the steps of 
fifty-eight, with leaps up the stairs, threw open the door : 

““ Marguerite ! ” 


= Deéati”’ 
Tt wasn’t just exactly right. Something indefinably metropolitan . . . 
Something . . . inadequately lonely, taken for granted. His vanity 


obscurely touched, he released her from his arms, and, covering his 
anxious search for her eagerness under a gay laugh, asked : 

** Have a good time ? ” 

Something in the eyes. Something mixed. Something ad—no, some- 
thing. . . . She flung herself back into his arms as if shutting out all the 
world else : 

__“ Yes, of course. But what mostly really matters is being back with you. 
O Gerry, I don’t want to go away again. Don’t let me, Gerry. I want to 
stay with you always. I love you.” 

** Sweet,” The tone was absent. 

“Tell me, Gerry.” Seis 

“ Yes, yes, of course I love you,” he replied, freezing his hurt tremblings 
to an appearance of agreeable dignity, ‘‘ but before we talk about just our- 
selves, tell me, did you get the coat ? ” ] 

Marguerite, in sharp contrast to her stormy entrance into his arms, 
exited slowly. Her voice was very quiet : 

“ Does the coat then matter very much to you, Gerald?” 

*‘ Why,” he replied, being desperately offhand and smiling cryptically, 
“J don’t want to see my darling little wife, whom I so love—and so trust 
—freezing before my eyes. Of course I mind. Mind very much.” With a 
growing chill, he watched her go to the cupboard, open the door, and 
_ emerge with an enormous ’coon. She held it up in front of her, three paces 
from him, as, with sinking heart, he contemplated its texture, the blending 

tones. 
O Nice isn’t it, Gerald ? ” Her voice lifted his eyes to her face. He al- 
- most stepped back a pace as he saw how her eyes were blazing. Before he 
could speak, expostulate, her voice ripped out of her in a ridiculous and 
ting scream : Be, 
arts it’s oe important then, here it is ! Here it is ! You wanted it, didn’t 
you ? Come hell or high water, you wanted it, didn’t you? Didn’t you? 
Here it is, then! ”’ With hysterical strength she flung it clumsily and 
violently upon him, knocking him down under its heavy weight, and her- 
self collapsed on the couch, crying with a terrifying abandon. 
- Gerald’s voice came, atric es nap and strange, from beneath 
s he struggled to disentangle himself : 
ae what ? ee you mad ? What ? what have I done? ” 


“© shut up! For pity’s sake, shut up!” She continued crying. i 
2I 
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THE SAND STORM 
By MRS. HENRY DUDENEY 


HERE are so many lonely women in the world. Through her 
old mother’s last illness, peevish and prolonged, Jane Harman 
knew that presently she would fall into the ranks of that army 
which marches along and is, in all essentials, speechless. She 
would be a lonely woman. Yet she was elated, for, at last, she would be 
able to live her own life. The prospect was delicious, yet not without 
terror ; for she would be like a baby learning to walk. : 

Mrs. Harman was tyrannous and Jane, although past forty, had never 
grown up in her mind. 

Sitting by a sick bed: busy days, broken nights, shaking up fat pillows, 
propping a wasted old body, rubbing stiff limbs, putting hot bottles against 
the soles of bony feet—through all this, Jane had her fixed, her merciless _ 
plans. She did not feel that they were cruel. Her thoughts were dizzy and 
her head hummed like a top. 

When everything was over, she would—for the first step—go to bed for a 
whole fortnight. She was so tired. Yet to stay in bed seemed to be vicious 
and a waste of time. Her thoughts wavered. Once out of bed, she would - 
travel—yet would not travel be desolate ? 

It would be wonderful to have the world before you; spread out, a 
living map. Marvellous each day to wake up and feel that you could do 
what you liked with that day. Yet might not one make some big mistake ?- 
Perhaps—eventually—home would be safest. There was a great deal to 
be done at home. She had delicious ideas of reformation. 

The drawing room carpet, quite shabby and ugly, should be scrapped. 
She would have rugs and a parquet door. It had been her dream to replace 
the sodden grass plot outside the drawing room window with crazy paving, 
rose beds and a sun dial. New roses in the garden would be a sweet excite- 
ment and she already rioted through a florist’s catalogue. . 

Yet, when her mother was dead and buried, decently grieved for, a 
tombstone chosen and put up, Jane sat by the drawing room window 
blankly surveying crazy paving and the fluttering labels of newly planted 
roses. Her feet fidgetted on the thick pile of the new rug. It slipped and 
slid away from her. | 

This was months afterwards. At the very first, there had been that 
scared yet jubilant sense of escape which comes into a house after sickness 


and death ; it seems that—just as you fling up the windows—so you fling 
back your head and laugh ! : oe y 8 


Jane had been constantly excited, for she found herself consulted at 


every turn. She was now the mistress. She was, at last, important and a 
permee ‘There were interviews with the bank manager; she heard 

erself talking wisely of investments, heard him compliment her on her 
good business head. She had many letters from her lawyer. She found 


a 
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that she was left comfortably off. Her mother, to the last, had not confided. 
She meant to enjoy herself—and spend every penny, if she chose. She could 
sell out stock, she could dig into capital—not that she meant to do either. 
Yet it was delicious to flirt with these dangerous ideas. But enterprise and 
business were at last over and no adventure was in the air. The days were 
long, the evenings speechless. If you went out, and then came in, there 
was neither welcome nor reprimand. Winter was on the way and she 
bt three last wan blossoms and two tight buds from the new rose 

ushes. Sitting by the window in fading light she now realised that the 
are: old despot—her mother—had been the background and the basis 
of life. 

She knew now that the empty soul cannot be satisfied with carpets and 
crazy paving—no, and not even with roses ! 

She lived with her old servants and her cherished bull terrier, Mrs. 
Peachum, in a square house ; very comfortable and filled with that solid 
mahogany furniture which gives one a sense of righteous permanence. 
The house stood in a good garden that was hedged by a dank shrubbery 
and beyond this fence was the flat, water-logged country. You saw for 
many miles ; there was always shining water, the horizon seemed faintly to 
tilt, like the edge of a saucer. 

For how many years—for all her life—had Jane wished to peep over that 


edge and see what was beyond ! Yet now, with all the world to choose 


from, her farthest journey was, weekly, to the market town. She went by 
*bus. She was gently thrilled as she went in and softly depressed when she 
returned. She had expected something to happen. Yet what could? 
She stared into the shop windows, wondering what she would buy—and 
bought nothing. In her mother’s life time there had been such a fuss if 
she wished to go into the market town. She had no personal allowance 
and even had to ask for the ’bus fare. 
She ran up against old friends. Many of them had known her since 


_ childhood, for her father had been a doctor in this old town. She was 
_ forty three ; yet they spoke to her as they’d speak to a little girl. What was 


she going to do with herself ? She ought to travel ; for travel enlarged the 
mind. Did she feel well ? Didn’t she feel lonely ? Her manner with them 
varied and she was sullen, curt or voluble—as it happened. To one she 


said that she thought of wintering in Bath ; a city she had always wished 


to see. To her, this was a revolutionary plan. The life friend merely 


_ giggled, ‘‘ Bath ! Why ?” She rapidly added, catching the eye of a passing 
~ neighbour. 


“Well, I must be off. Yes—why not Bath, dear Jane?” 
What she really said was, ‘“‘ Go to Jericho! ”’ Jane angrily thought of 


: that. These friends pitied her and found her peculiar. She became hot 
all over. 


She asked herself every evening, staring vaguely round her prim walls, 


“Ts this sort of life going on for ever?” The photographs on the mantel- 
piece seemed affably to nod and say, “ Yes, for ever. 


* di 
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Her mother had insisted upon family photographs crowding the mantel- 
piece. To-morrow they should be put away. This plan cheered her up 
and she spent the rest of the evening deciding what she would put on the 
mantelpiece when she had stripped it of these satirical ghosts. There 
would be something to do to-morrow morning. 

Yet the next evening she was again desperate and she said to Mrs. 
Peachum, who was now the only living creature to whom she talked (to 
call it talking !) “I wanted Freedom—and I’ve got it. What else do I 
want ? ’ Mrs. Peachum’s white velvet face and sly eyes remained friendly 
yet inscrutable. 

It was terrible to have no one to talk things over with, no one to do things 
for. Jane ached to chat ; and this word suddenly seemed to be the sweetest 
in the world. She ached to be scolded and she seemed to hear her mother’s © 
voice calling from the open French window ; if she worked in the garden ~ 
on wet days, 

“Jane ! Do you want to be down with tonsilitis ?” Or, “ Really Jane, 
you are more like a child than a grown woman.” 

She heard the voice, concerned and querulous, she saw the bright look 
on the wrinkled face ; a look contemptuous, tender, anxious. It had said, 
*€ What will happen to you when I’m gone ? ” 

The ghost of her mother was always near. She wished it would sit down, 
stay still, be cosy. For she felt like a child. She wanted to be petted, punished. 

In her afternoon walks, she went and stood by that new tombstone of — 
radiant, veined marble. She told it things. 

The worst trial of the day was to eat alone. It was true that she had Mrs. — 
Peachum—whose presence in the dining room Mrs. Harman had never 
allowed ; yet Mrs. Peachum, not in a mood for conversation, but merely 
with an observant eye to tit-bits. Jane said to her, 

“There is no one to see me, no one to mind. I could pick up these bones 
and gnaw them, if it wasn’t for you. They are to be your cutlet bones.” 

When she said this, she sharply left off eating, stuck her elbows on the 
table and started to gulp and sniff. One anguished, ugly sound escaped. 
Then she listened. She was afraid that they might hear her in the kitchen. 
No doubt they talked her over, watched her, laughed at her. . 

Mrs. Peachum seemed upset. 

Jane whispered, “‘ It’s all right, old girl.” 

She could do what she chose with her food. She could gobble, or she 
could pick and play. She could appear greedy, savage, picksome, famished 
—anything and all of it ! i 

“I could gnaw the cutlet bones, if it wasn’t for you, Peachey, my 
treasure |” : 

When she said that to the dog she was frightened. This life, without — 
warmth and lacking motive, might make her cracked. 4 

She must go away. Her old mother’s indomitable spirit awoke. Mrs. 
Harman would never have allowed herself to become peculiar. Jane was 
her mother’s daughter. 7 
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She would go away for a change ; yet not to Bath. That idea had been 
one of her many flirtations. 

She would spend Christmas at a guest house in Kensington. That 
morning she had seen in the Times a hearty advertisement inviting people 
to join a family party. She had idly wondered what sort of people—and in 
what degree of solitude—would go. Anyhow, she would. At all events, 
she would be compelled to eat decently. Once, dining alone (as always 
she dined) she had put her knife in her mouth—just as an idiotic joke ! 
That was the sort of thing to beware of, to guard against. 

Old friends had sent her invitations for Christmas and not one of them 
had she answered. She could not : for she knew that they all pitied her. 
They said, before they wrote the letters, “‘ Poor Jane Harman! She can’t 
be left alone. We really must ask her.” 

She would be able to write now and decline ; adding casually that she 
was spending Christmas in Kensington. 

It would be a wrench to part with Peachum and the servants would 
over feed her, with bad results to her figure. Jane was particular about 
Mrs. Peachum’s figure. 

It was sad to leave the garden just as the first sprays of winter jasmine 
opened. She was a passionate gardener : earth was her sole passion. The 
last thing she did before departure was to put bell glasses over the Christ- 
mas roses. 

How little she knew that never would she go home, in the same mood. 
This she said many times to Vere. 

They had become friends at once and for ever: just because they had 
been so lonely. That was the link. The same sense of insupportable silence 
had driven them here. That same horror of a speechless Christmas had 
precipitated them into this noisy boarding house : a hot, luxurious place ; 
well stage managed. Games going on, dances got up, a heavy, prevalent 
smell of rich cooking—everything that the advertisement had implied. 
And the place was crammed with men and women, politely jocular. 

But Vere and Jane, aware that a crowd may make you more lonely than 
ever, got away from the crowd. pe paer's 

They were not sociable. They’d flutter off ; tittering, twittering—like 


- romantic school girls. They were slightly high-pitched and hysterical. 


They would shut themselves in Vere’s bedroom ; which was larger and 
more luxurious than Jane’s. Outside, was the baffled roar of traffic forcing 


itself into this dingy old square of stuccoed houses which fell back from the 


main road. Inside, were the deep chairs, the toys on the dressing table ; 
powder bowls, cream pots, manicure tools. Jane regarded all this with 


_ disapproving respect. 


wages, > <P? 


There were reflected lights, the liquid gold of the gas fire, thin strings 
and pennons of mist which had insinuated themselves. This was a foggy 
Christmas and, often, Jane felt choked. Also, she was dizzy and rapt. 

Everything was unreal, marvellous; a little painful. Warmth and 


‘impulse had come to her for the first time and at an age when impulse 
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should drift into caution. She loved Vere. They sat for hours and they 
talked, in deep soporific chairs, the purring gas fire between them. 
They told each other things—yet Jane had so little to tell. They learned 
each other’s lives. They looked at each other. 

Jane saw a beautifully waved head ; curls a little corkscrew-ey and 
early Victorian, twiddling down to the delicate lobe of an ear. She saw 


graceful hands, a perfect complexion. She hated her own long hair and — 
honest skin. As for clothes ! Everything about her was wrong and she — 
felt that all the other women despised her. They laughed behind her back : — 


but Vere would never laugh. Vere said, 

“T loved the look of you from the first moment. You were a buttercup 
in a bunch of stale orchids.” 

“ The plural, dear Vere, is orchis,” said Jane. 

She could not allow anything wrong in the blossoming line, to pass un- 
corrected. 

* Orchis,” said Vere. 

She was amused by Jane. She liked her. Refreshing was the word she 
would have used about this new friend. 'To Jane, the affair was rhapsodic. 
To Vere, it was novel and comforting. Looking at Jane, she saw a longish 


face ; unwritten upon. The skin was flawless yet without life. Jane never — 


flushed ; never lighted up. 

This country woman reminded you of a lean candle. 

They sat by the gas fire and talked. Always, they talked about loneli- 
ness: and Vere had the most to say. Her voice would drift into a lazy 
monologue. Jane listened and was charmed. She nodded her head now 
and then or she said, with affectionate eagerness, 

““ Yes, I felt like that.” 

Everything was being translated for her. 

“It was not so bad for you,’ Vere was petulant. ‘‘ You were not a 
widow. You had never mattered to any man.” 

“IT shouldn’t want to.” Jane was softly scandalised. 

Vere leaned forward, took her hands! Jane kept motionless ; for she 
adored to be petted and never had been, to her heart’s content. She had an 
immense appetite for tenderness and Mrs. Harman had been frugal. 

“Not one little kiss from anybody—ever, Jane ? ” 

“No; never. Believe me, Vere.” 

Jane’s eyebrows seemed to roughen. When she was annoyed or even 
perplexed, her eyebrows looked as if brushed the wrong way. They were 
ee and inclined to meet in the middle. They overbalanced her wan 
ace. 

“ Such lots of lonely women,” Vere dropped back. ‘‘ And we were two 
of them. When you think how many of us there are and the different ways 
in which we try to escape or to console ourselves ! Not a bit of good. We 
remain remote, because we wish to be. We barricade ourselves in houses, 
entrench ourselves in flats, or we live in places like this. That seems to be 


the worst way—yet everything is worst !| Or we travel. I did, till I was sick _ 
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of it. On the Continent there are droves and shoals of us. They call us the 
unloved women. We drift about—by twos or by threes or alone. Good 
heavens ! Don’t I know what I’m talking about—for I’ve done it ! There 
we are; of all ages and every sort of income. So cheerful and brisk, so 
capable. Every little necessity in the handbag. We bristle with maps, 
time tables, guide books. We never fuss about our passport or our bank 
draft. We see all the sights ; we wish to improve the mind and safeguard 
the health. We are ready to take a hand at bridge or become one of a 
party—any sort of party. And yet we are alone, Jane—and always lonely. 
We want love ; and all we get is sociability. We laugh a lot. Sometimes 
I’ve wondered how many of us cry. We are free as air—but what is 
Freedom ? ” 


“That’s just it,” Jane nodded, “ You get Freedom and you find it 


-won’t work. It’s a mechanical toy and you haven’t got the hang of it.” 


“T got so sick of travelling, and I so hated boarding houses, that I took a 
flat. I wouldn’t be bothered with servants ; a woman came in for a couple 
of hours every morning. I hated her to come, but when she’d gone I got 
so morbid that I wouldn’t open the door if any one knocked. I’d sit there 
shaking. Once I put my eye to the keyhole. Once I saw my face in the 
glass—and how it grinned, that face ! ” 

“You felt,’”’ said Jane, “as I felt when I wanted to gnaw the cutlet 
bones. There is always the last straw.” 

“‘ Sometimes I thought I’d marry again 

“You couldn’t ; if you loved your husband.” 

“* Because I had loved him so much. You don’t understand.” 

“1 don’t want to.”’ Jane shook her overweighted head, with the lots of 
hair. 

In plain truth, Jane still wore a switch ! 

They looked at each other with slanting eyes. Coldness blew between 
them. On Vere’s face was contempt. It came and it went. On Jane’s face 
was virginal distaste. It came and it went. 

“* We shall never be lonely again,” she said at last, and she whispered it. 

They were going to live together. That was inevitable—from the first. 
It hardly needed mentioning. It was instinctive, happy choice and Jane, 
who was naively religious, felt that Providence had sent them to this house. 
Her mood all through this cold and foggy Christmas was one of devout 
thanksgiving. , 

She was never going to be lonely and, always, she would be loved. This 
was a staggering thought and she was gay, yet shivered. Supposing any- 
thing happened to disturb this plan ? She repeatedly said, 

“You won’t marry again, will you ?” 

‘“‘ Who is there to ask me?” 

“ But do you want to ? ” 

“No. Not now I’ve got you. All I wanted was to lose loneliness. I’ve 
lost it.” 


3) 


“You won’t mind the country in the winter?” 
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“ T shall adore the country.” 

“ You must adore Mrs. Peachum too.” 

“I’m not quite so sure about a bull terrier, dear Jane.” 

“ But she’s not a bit like the usual bull terrier.” 8, 

“ Everyone says that about their particular dog.’ I’ll be civil to her and, 
anyhow, I shan’t be expected to have her in my lap.” 

Jane was tickled by this and she frequently giggled, “ Fancy having 
Peachey in one’s lap!” 

She was so happy. Such little things amused her. Yet she was so tremu- 
lous that often tears came into her eyes. She was ashamed and thought 


what a sentimental fool she was. But when she got to bed she luxuriously — 
sniffed into the pillow and felt better afterwards. lt was true then! — 


People cried from pure joy. When she had read about this, she had not 


believed it. She had dismissed it as ‘‘ high-falutin ”—a favourite expression — 


of her mother’s. She wondered if her mother would approve of Vere. 
Silly to wonder ! Vere took three quarters of an hour to make up her face. 
Jane had timed her. Mrs. Harman had never possessed a powder puff. 

They went into the country at the New Year. They had been friends 
little more than a week ; yet had known each other for ever ! How glad 
they were to go ; glad to get away from the babble and cackle of the board- 
ing house. Such a hollow jollity ! 

Vere, looking out of the taxi window, said, 


“* If anybody would give me a thousand pounds, I’d sign a paper promis- — 


ing never to come to London again.” 


“Td do it for five hundred,” said Jane, with the prudent addition, © 


“ Unless it was to see a specialist.” 

“What makes you think of that? Such an odd thought. Why a 
specialist ?”’ | 

Vere laughed. 
- My dear mother was ill for a long time. We had three specialists 
own. 

Jane was gently frigid ; she found nothing to laugh at. 

“ And a pretty stiff fee each time, I’ll bet,”” Vere remained amused. 

They arrived in sunshine. Mrs. Peachum ecstatically welcomed her 
mistress, sniffed at the intruder, took her for granted. She was a philo- 
sophical animal. 

Jane was enchanted at the prospect of introducing Vere to what she 
called her “ circle.”” She had neighbours and friends dotted about the 
county ; some at a distance, some in the market town. The Harman 


family was honoured and indigenous. Directly she got home she started 


planning tea parties, luncheon parties and even one dinner party. She 
sorted her guests into social grades, explaining that in the country you 
must do this. It was understood and not taken for unkindness. She talked 


oo 


about it incessantly in her glad, plaintive voice. Vere was touched by that 


voice, yet it got on her nerves. 


Jane frequently said things like this : ‘‘ You’ll be sure to like the So and _ 
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So’s, darling,” or “ Darling, you’ll have to put up with the poor old Some- 
bodies.” Things like that she said, over and over again. Vere wondered 
if she would be hurt if asked not to use that word “ darling ”’ too loosely 
and so often. It was a rare word, so the widow felt, and she resented it 
from maidenly lips. When a man called you darling, that was different. 
When he called you so for the first time, you remembered it for ever. She 
was swiftly sad. 

Yet she remained diverted by Jane’s fussiness. She watched her at the 
writing table composing careful invitations ; each with a personal touch. 
There was a curious old-fashioned fragrance to Jane’s hospitality. Vere 
had lived upon the telephone. 

There was also—for Jane—as well as giving parties and going to them, 
the joy of showing Vere everything. She must learn each detail of the house 
and garden where she was going to spend the rest of her life. Jane felt that. 
So she solemnly pointed out the spot where lilies of the valley would 
blossom ; just that spot. Nowhere else. Wasn’t it funny? They also 
investigated the summer house and she explained that in summer time she 
hung a large looking-glass on the wall and it happily reflected the 

_ herbaceous borders. 

She talked a great deal of her mother and brought out the old woman’s 
shawls, trinkets, lace. She wished to give Vere some of these things ; 
pressing them on her affectionately and with child-like impulse saying : 
“ Darling, have this—or take that!” 

There was hardly a chair or a table in the house which Vere did not learn 
by heart. Every stick and every ornament was proud with some anecdote 
or history. This home had never been bought. It had been assembled, 

through generations. That work-table had belonged to Grandmamma 
Harman. It was quite a tragedy when poor old Aunt Matilda, half blind 
with cataract and yet insisting upon dusting the drawing room mantel- 
piece had broken off the green tree behind that Chelsea group. 

Vere had no link with these fusty departeds nor, when the album was 

_ produced, did she like the look of them. 

In the evening they sometimes played cards—Bezique, Backgammon or 
Patience ? Jane explained that there were many forms of Patience ; her 

_ mother’s favourite had been Double Demon. She had not lost the sense 
of this imperious old woman’s presence. 

Everything was festive, friendly, playful : for the first few weeks. 

You were always on the move and Vere liked that. But the time came 
when people had been civil, done their duty. They then dropped the 
faintly exciting affair of Jane Harman and her new friend. Provincial ladies 
_ did not approve of Vere. They wondered where poor Jane had. picked 
Lady Belton up. Was she a knight’s widow or a baronet’s ? Ought not 
- someone—for Jane’s sake—to find out ? 
Everything of interest in the ancient market town had been shown ; 
_ drives to places of more distant interest had been taken. There was nothing 
left to do and the weather changed. Good gardening weather—dim, wet 
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and stuffy. Jane welcomed it. She joyfully poked and pottered about, 
looking for the first snowdrop or the first star of aconite. Whenever she 
found either, she said, “ Oh!!! ” It was long drawn and she puckered 
her mouth. She was like a little girl looking at a lighted Christmas tree. 
Jane was really childish. Yet you could not snub Jane ; who was so devoted 
and who constantly said, 7 

“ Darling ! It is lovely to have you.” 
Once she added, { 

“When I was alone, my mind went round and round, over the same — 
places—like a toy mouse in a cage.” : 

At another time she said, aa 

“T felt I must have somebody—anybody—to live with me. Some nice 
woman a 

“‘That’s the usual slogan.” Vere was vindictive. “ Directly you are 
left alone, everybody starts bleating about ‘ some nice woman to live with 

ou.’ bP] : 

we But,” continued Jane, “‘ there are lots of poor gentlewomen who, for 
a good home . 

** But how we should hate such a person, Jane. The poor soul would be 
trying to help, trying to accommodate herself. She would be afraid of — 
losing the good home.” . 

Vere looked scornfully round the prim drawing room. Jane saw this 
look. There was nothing she missed. Again, as at the first, in the boarding © 
house, their eyes slanted at each other. Vere saw the long face with the | 
roughened eyebrows. 'That face—unwritten on! No history of any caress ;_ 
nothing but social smiles—and tears. Jane saw—putting it to her mind > 
that way—eyebrows too well pruned and plucked. They gave a fallacious — 
look of foolishness to Vere’s brilliantly treated face. : 

Over such little things, they got upon each other’s nerves. Tiny affairs ; 
just straws. Vere said, at the conclusion of what Jane would call a “‘ tiff.” 

“* Straws show which way the wind blows.” 

“There is always the last straw.” Jane beseechingly stared. 

“I was thinking that. Did you guess ? ”’ | 

“* Perhaps I did,” admitted Jane. : 

They had been “ tiffing ”—foolish word—over Jane’s garden hood. It 
was—Vere’s verdict—a frowsy affair, a travesty of a monk’s cowl. But Jane 
insisted on mending it ; just because she had worn it for years. Tradition 
was the keynote. 

“Perhaps you did ! ” Vere echoed her and was playful. 

And, rather touched, she walked to the sofa where Jane sat sewing at 
the wretched thing and lightly kissed her. ; 

They kissed ; but it was nothing. A senseless gesture. A bony grating 
of jaws. Vere, walking off, thought that women should never kiss. It — 
was clownish. : 


he thing gets on my nerves because you look so shocking in it, dear } 


: 
: 
. 


Jane. 
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This did not hurt Jane’s vanity, because she had none. It did terribly 
hurt her heart ; for—still—she so deeply loved Vere. 

Yet she remained happy and, in a sense, secure ; for the spring was 
coming. Her chest no longer felt stuffed with fog, nor was her head light- 
to-bursting. All the quiet satisfactions of the country—the joy that 
we cannot lose—they filtered through her soul. She was happy ; and she 
must not be too sensitive. She must remember that she was not lonely 
any more—and how much that meant ! She could talk when she wanted to; 
she could tumble out just what came into her mind. She was neither 
scolded nor snubbed ; sometimes, she was petted. Vere would suddenly 


break into a racket of laughter and exclaim, “‘ Jane! You really are a 


dear.” 

“ Darling,” said the enraptured Jane upon one occasion, “‘ you remind 
me of a water wagtail.” 

Vere had never heard of a water wagtail and Jane decided that when they 
went for their afternoon walk, she would keep her eyes open for one. 

“You only know the usual birds,”’ she said, her eyes carefully watching 
at the edges of pools or in the murky wet brown of ditches, “‘ Larks and 


_ thrushes, robins and sparrows.” 


*“ Especially sparrows,” said Vere, wearily—and she suddenly thought 
of London roofs. 

She loathed these walks. Could anything be worse ? The sodden roads ; 
Jane’s high voice calling “‘ Peachey, Peachey! Mrs. Peachum, where are 
you. What a bad dog!” 

“‘ We might go abroad for a few weeks in the spring.” 

“* Abroad ! ” Jane was blank. 

“* Everybody does—if they can run to it. Anything to escape an English 


_ spring.” 


She looked up ; seeing Jane’s roughened brows. What a curious token 


_ they were ! Really like the swelling of a cat’s tail! 


““ By the way you look, one would suppose I had said something 


- indecent.”’ 


a 


Jane answered nothing. 
“And you ought to have those eyebrows plucked. They play such 
tricks.” 
Jane suddenly laughed. 
“You remind me of my Aunt Matilda. Thick eyebrows were the fashion 


_ then and she corked hers—or what ever it is that you do. She was half 


blind and she blacked them in the wrong place. When Cousin Nelly 


- mentioned this she would always say, “‘‘ Really, Ellen, you must allow me 


a 32 


to know best where my eyebrows are. 


Vere was sick of family anecdotes. And she never knew when first she 


- 


4 


rane, Jeera aie 
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. 


| became bored ; nor did Jane know when first she became critical. 


Their retreat from each other was swift as their advance. There is no 
Time in hate nor in love ; there is only unspaced emotion. Jane, while 
adoration lasted, lived the whole of her life. Once it had fascinated her to 
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see Vere frankly touching up her face or bringing out a comb to arrange her 
hair. Now it repelled her. ‘These were disgusting sights and a person must 
have a coarse mind who did such things in public. Perfume also ! 

“ Your scent chokes me,” said Jane—who loved to smell only of soap. 

Once it had been a loving jest when Vere who carved (which Jane in her 
mother’s time had never been allowed to do) playfully debated before 
cutting a bonne bouche for Mrs. Peachum. Now it was an irritant. Each 
day—there it was ! That grudging of Peachey. There came a meal when 
Vere, planking down the carvers said flatly, “ I decline to cut good English - 
sirloin for a dog. Think of the many poor children who , 

“ You say that every day, every day. I hate your poor children.” : 

“ Foolish person. They are not mine. Let Mrs. Peachum eat dog’s 
meat.” 

** What is dog’s meat ? ” 

“J don’t know. Lights ? The stuff you give cats.” 

“‘ But I loathe cats and so does Peachey.” 

Vere had once felt fond and tolerant as she watched Jane in the garden. 
But now the way in which on horrid days, she’d go snouting about was 
maddening. She looked so ugly ; her face long and blue, her nose red ; 
wisps of hair sticking out from that hood. One day she came in with a 
tuft of something pink, a spray of something yellow and a bleached affair 
which she reverently spoke of as the “‘ last Christmas rose.”’ She and Vere 
had been coldly spiteful for days, but she forgot this and sticking her poor 
bunch proudly into a jug she looked round for love and appreciation. | 

“‘ Why not buy proper flowers, Jane ? ”’ . 

The answer was instant ; proud, horrified. : 

““T never buy flowers unless it is for a funeral. People expect those stiff 
crosses and chaplets then. It is the correct thing.” 

Vere was sick of correct things. 

Dissolution went on. Vere now complained of the feather bed ; at first 
it had amused her. She must have the mattress on top. A feather bed was _ 
enervating. 

“Every bedroom in this house has one,” Jane was frigid. “‘ Even the 
servants have them.” 

“1 can’t sleep on it. I lie awake and read.” 

“T know you do. Burfield puts fresh candles in your room eve 


of my door. I’ve heard you.” ™ 
This was true. Jane had come to that : afraid of fire, stingy with candles 
“It is not pleasant to be spied upon, Jane.” : 
One day Mrs. Peachum who, at last, seemed bent on taking a hand, 
rushed into Vere’s room when the hot water was taken in: treacherously 
leapt upon the bed and licked her face. } 
fF How delicious of her,” said Jane, when told of this at breakfast time. 
Do you really suppose I want that horrid dog’s tongue on my face?” 


nw 
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“ Perhaps she didn’t like it either,” said Jane ; her hand stroking Mrs. 
Peachum. 

Vere considered that the dog was an ugly beast. The time was coming 
when she’d say so. To Jane, the bull terrier, with her sly simper, was a 
precious friend; and the one true one. 

She sat erect behind the coffee pot staring at Vere’s smooth face. It was 
nothing but a mask which she made in the morning and mended through 
the day. That habit of her’s ; running to her bedroom, touching up—it 
was as bad as dram drinking. Her old mother’s ferocious honesty stirred 
in Jane. She found her brain asking, ‘‘ Why do you live with such a 
woman ? Why have her in your house ? It is your house.” 

She had loved that face. Her joy had been to look at it—and look. Yet 
now, when she remembered the boarding house at Kensington there was 
distaste in that memory. She thought of the gas fire and the stealing fog. 
It had choked her then. It shamed her now. She had made a fool of her- 
self. And the Harmans were noted for common sense. She had behaved 
like a sentimental school girl. How right her mother had been when she 
said, “ You are more like a child than a grown woman, Jane.” 

There came that other morning when Mrs. Peachum, stretched upon 
the furry hearth rug, luxuriously scratched herself. Vere was instant : 

“That dog has-———” 

“You are not going to dare to say fleas ? ”’ 

“You've said it. And if I’m going to stay in this house 

“You are not going to stay in this house.” 

When Jane said this, they stood up. They confronted each other with 
immense, almost laughing relief. No hate upon their faces any more ; 
only gratitude. The thing was said. i 
~ “ Tcould go to-day.” Vere was already looking at her watch. 

Jane, swaying a little and feeling—a little—giddy said, with that pleading 
stare, 

* It is sudden.” 

“No. Not sudden, Jane. I could pack in an hour.” 

** Shall Burfield help you?” 

““ No. Better send her to order a taxi. I could catch the eleven-fifty.” 

** You’ve been looking up trains.” 

“ Perhaps.” 

“‘ But if Mrs. Peachum hadn’t scratched Me 

“There would have been something else. There is always the last 

straw, Jane.” 
“‘ But, Vere, we were so fond of each other.’ , 
“« My dear, I know we were. You see it was Christmas time and we felt 
so extra lonely. I account for it that way. Oh yes—I’ve thought things 
over, Jane, and so have you. Then there was that ghastly house in Kensing- 
ton; everybody pretending. That awful ‘ family ’ air; when none of us 
had any family.” tak 

Jane still stared: in that stricken way. She saw the artificial face, the 
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waved hair ; delicate hands, cigarette in a long holder—every thing arch, 
sardonic. Once this sight had been thrilling ; but now she wanted her 
house to be swept of it. That had been another irritant, another negation 
of affection. Vere was always smoking. Jane only yesterday had said of 
her drawing room, 

“Tt smells like a bar parlour.”’ At another time, flinging up a window, 
on a day that she expected visitors, ‘‘ We must get rid of this smell of ‘ heel _ 
taps’ before they come.” 

Vere had asked lightly and striking another match, d 

‘ What do you know of beer and bar parlours?” Vere who now walked — 
humming, out of the room. , 

Jane sat by the French window. She saw the small formal garden 
which, in the first days of freedom, she had made. 

Upstairs, tokens of a rapid departure. Vere had the best bedroom just 
overhead. Mrs. Harman had died there. Eventually, she came down. 
Her face was delicately rosy—oh those roses! Beneath her little hat 
twiddled the corkscrew-ey curls that were so laboriously natural. 

Jane stood up. The two of them were rigid in the middle of the formal - 
room. 

‘I might make it a rule to come down and spend Christmas. Would 
you have me?” 

“Please don’t. No, I wouldn’t.” 

“‘ Perhaps you are wise . . .” 

“ Shall I come to the front door with you ? ” | 

“No. Stay here. I want to remember you in this room.” 

“‘ Please don’t remember me at all.” 

Their eyes met in a prolonged stare. Perhaps it was the make-up and — 
the plucking of eyebrows which made Vere’s so piercingly brilliant and - 
. sar Or perhaps—Jane had a bizarre, cruel thought—Vere 

rugged. 

She sat down suddenly on the first chair. She felt faint. This parting — 
was killing her—and yet she was so thankful. 

“What a farce it is Jane—that slogan ‘ get some nice woman to live 
Ap you !’ We are two nice women ; yet see what a botch we’ve made 
of it.” 

Jane said nothing. She sat in the middle of the room, as if some careful 
hand had placed her there, as if she had no life of her own. She was like a 

iece of colourless china, she had the white glaze of a Copenhagen figure. 

here was something lovely about her, and quite unearthly. Vere mar- _ 
velled that, now and then, she had brutally, in her mind, compared Jane’s 
flat face and dim hair to a plate of cold porridge. 

“* Some nice woman ! ” Vere iadihied. “* Loneliness can’t be cured that — 
way. And why don’t you speak ? Well—if you won’t speak.” 

“ There isn’t a word to say,” Jane told her in a feeble voice. 

Mercifully, the door opened and Burfield announced the taxi. ; 

Vere swooped forward, bent down, gave Jane what they both felt was a 
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peeciul kiss upon the tip of her chin. Then she was gone and Jane sat 
one. 

It was over; this tender interlude which she had thought would last 
for ever. And she was glad. Did all your joys and all your terrors end this 
way? You are glad. As it started ; so it stopped : without motive or expec- 
tation—blowing up like a sand storm. 

She remained seated in the middle of the room. Mrs. Peachum came and 
softly licked between her fingers, as her hand hung. She stared down at 
the sly, devoted eyes, at the curiously folded ears, so delicately pink. 

“You are my friend, Peachum.”’ 
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DREAMS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 
By GEOFFREY TILLOTSON | 


T seems that often the word dream when used as an image undergoes a 


perversion of meaning. In reality a dream is one thing, in modern — 
literature and the literature of the last century it is often another. 
Unless the writer is actually recording a dream, or referring directly to — 


the experience of dreaming, he uses the word with the knowledge that its 


primary annotation will be suspended. A real dream may be passionate, — 


arbitrarily nonsensical, or terrible. It is intense, exhaustingly comic or a 
nightmare. But one never has a dream that can be thought pleasant and 
nothing more. In poetry, however, the word dream is frequently meant to 
suggest an experience comparable to that of smelling a rose half drowsily 
and for a long time. It is quite unconnected with a bed. At the word 
dream the reader’s mind fumes with twilight. In other words, dream has 
become sentimental. Almost every other page of Mr. de la Mare’s verse, 
for example, employs the word dream. And the eclectic evocations work 
automatically. ‘Take the first of the two stanzas of his Invocation : 


The burning fire shakes in the night, 
On high her silver candles gleam, 

With far-flung arms enflamed with light, 
The trees are lost in dream. 


Here, in the last line, the poet can rely on our attaching the “‘ poetical ” 


meaning to dream. We put aside all our knowledge that dreams are 


assionate, ridiculous or nightmare and dip our nose sensuously into the — 


ouquet of Madame Heriots. 
This perversion of meaning appears to date from the early nineteenth 
century. When Shakespeare wrote, “‘ We are such stuff as dreams are 


made on,” he meant simply that we are illusionary. But when Keats 
wrote that forest trees : 


Dream and so dream all night without a stir, 


he was perverting the plain sense into sentiment—into rich and beautiful 
sentiment as it happens. The number of our nightmares, it seems, has not 
been sufficient to counteract this appropriation of special meaning. Except 
nightmares, other dreams are harmless. And so with a gliding transference 
dream has come to share the agreeable connotation of sleep. The sound of 
the words is not felt to conflict with this development : the sound of slee 

being smooth, that of dream being rich and smooth. And now, after all 
the Keatses and Swinburnes this new word dream lies like cheap fur over 
all the sentimental ballads. Moreover, it can stand without an article. 


love. 
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The poets can speak of being in dream, just as one can speak of being in | 
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Perhaps the romantic limitation of the word dream owed something to 


the dream poems of the late middle ages, those unending allegories rigged 
up inside the framework of the poet dreaming. The poet falls asleep 
usually in a garden of May flowers and in due order the garrulous figures 
of his allegory follow one another into the verse. The Romance of the Rose 
is, of course, the most famous of these poems. Reading this and the rest of 
them, one seems to be sucking a small but irreducible pear-drop, glass- 
like, and tasteless except for the faint presence of saccharine. But the dream 
framework was a happy idea and one that was useful to later poets. It 
threw the responsibility for the poem off the poet and onto Morpheus, 
the contriver of dreams. The poet appeared not as maker but as reporter. 
For something like the same end, ‘“‘ William Marshall, Esq.” pretended to 
have translated his Castle of Otranto from the “ original Italian of Onuphrio 
Muralto.”’ The circumambient dream, moreover, enclosed the poem and so 
gave it the unity of anything which is wrapped up in a parcel, or, more 
exactly, ribboned round with taffeta. Even such different mediaeval poems 
as Pearl and Piers Plowman are inaugurated as dreams, each poet adapting 
_ it for his new, individual purpose. In Pear] the poet falls asleep one day in 
August over the grave of his young daughter and a dream of heaven 
follows windowed with all the colours of the middle ages. The initial 
situation of Piers Plowman is more conventional in outline—May morning, 
sleep, a dream. But the month has lost its gay enamels and has become 
hazy with all the early mist and greys of an English morning. The air is 


still a little bleak, the sun still watery : 


In a summer season, 
In rough cloth I robed me, 
In habit like a hermit 


And through the wide world I went, 


But on a May morning, 

A marvel befel me 

I had wandered me weary, 
On a broad bank 

And as I lay and leaned 

I slumbered in a sleeping, 
And I dreamed— 


when soft was the sun, 

as I a shepherd were, 

in his works unholy, 
wonders to hear. 

on Malvern hills, 

—sure from Faery it came— 
so weary, I rested me 

by a merry-sounding burn ; 
and looked into the waters 
it rippled so merrily, 
marvellously . . .* 


_ The poet cares as little for colours as Thomas Hardy did. In this way the 
dream opening changes, as any convention will that comes to be used by 
men of genius. Chaucer, who made full and brilliant use of the convention, 

‘chose May Day for his dream prelude to the Legend of Good Women, but 
in The Death of Blanche the Duchess the convention is changed so basically 
as to be virtually an invention. Instead of the tapestry hangings of the 
_ garden, Chaucer is fidgeting in his bed, chattering the ceaseless confidences 
i of the music-hall comedian. | 


? 


*Quoted from the modernised version of Arthur Burrell, M.A. (Everyman’s Library). 
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I have great wonder, by this light, 

How that I live, for day nor night 

I may sleep well nigh naught ; 

I have so many an idle thought, 

Purely for default of sleep, 

That, by my troth, I take no keep 

Of no thing how it cometh or goeth. . . 


So with the breathlessness of Sterne he patters on and on. If things con-— 
tinue so, he knows that the end can’t be far off. Sleep is necessary to life. — 
Little puff of sigh follows little puff. The other night, to take his mind off — 
this insomnia, he began reading Ovid’s story of Ceyx and Alcyone—a - 
fortunate choice as it happened, because in the story the desolate Alcyone 
prayed to Juno that Ceyx, who had disappeared, should visit her in a 
dream and say whether he was quick or dead : and did not Juno send to 
Morpheus (who for Chaucer dwelt in as murmuringly lovely a cave as for 
Spenser) and did not Morpheus comply and Alcyone dream and learn the 
truth ? Fortunate choice indeed ! But not yet apparently so. For in jest 
did Chaucer cry : 
Rather than that I should die 
Through default of sleeping thus 
I would give thilk Morpheus 
Or his goddess, dame Juno, 
Or some wight else, I ne recked who, : 
To make me sleep and have some rest,— 
I will give him the alder-best 3 
Gift that ever he expected in his life. . . 


in fact, his own white feather bed, rayed with gold and covered with fine 
black foreign satin. Morpheus had been listening, must have been, for 


- 


such a lust for sleep intoxicated the bargainer that : 
right upon my book ; 
I feel asleep... . 

And the dream which is the centre of the poem follows. 4 


The dream was useful to Chaucer in another way. Knowing all that was" 
then known about oneiro-criticism, he laughs at the whole mysterious bulk 
of it in his most brilliant poem, The Nun Priest’s Tale, where Chauntecleer 
and his favourite hen, Pertelote, debate with the whole machinery of 
mediaeval learning on whether dreams foretell the future or not. 


III 


The number of dreams in Elizabethan literature is much smaller than 
the number of visions, apparitions, and such visible waking traffic in 
supernatural signs. Ghosts and air-drawn daggers were certainly more — 
acceptable to the dramatist than a reported dream. And it is for this reason 
that Shakespeare made the dream af) Richard III and his rival Richmond a 
visible thing acting itself out like a masque on the stage. The least exciGital 


of all possible dreams in plays are those which can be taken as literally as. 
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a letter of blackmail. Shakespeare’s history plays contain several examples 
of these “ babbling dreams.” In 2 Henry VJ, for instance, Gloucester and 
the Duchess of York compare their dreams : 


GLOUCESTER : Methought this staff, mine office-badge in court, 


DUCHESS : 


Was broke in twain ; by whom I have forgot, 

But, as I think, it was by the cardinal ; 

And on the pieces of the broken wand 

Were plac’d the heads of Edmund Duke of Somerset, 
And William De La Pole, first Duke of Suffolk. 

This was my dream : what it doth bode, God knows. 
Tut ! this was nothing but an argument 

That he that breaks a stick of Gloucester’s grove 
Shall lose his head for his presumption. 

But list to me, my Humphrey, my sweet duke : 
Methought I sat in seat of majesty 

In the cathedral church of Westminster, 

And in that chair where kings and queens are crown’d ; 
Where Henry and Dame Margaret kneel’d to me, 
And on my head did set the diadem. . . . 


Being dreams in a play, God knows their meaning—God and the audience. 
Richard III contains Shakespeare’s most powerful use of the reported 
dream. Outside Webster’s White Devil, in which Vittoria dreams terribly 
of a yew tree, Clarence’s dream is the most telling in Elizabethan drama: 


““ Methought that I had broken from the Tower, 
And was embark’d to cross to Burgundy ; 

And in my company my brother Gloucester, 

Who from my cabin tempted me to walk 

Upon the hatches : thence we look’d toward England, 
And cited up a thousand heavy times, 

During the wars of York and Lancaster, 

That had befall’n us. As we pac’d along 

Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, 

Methought that Gloucester stumbled ; and, in falling, 
Struck me, that thought to stay him, overboard, 

Into the tumbling billows of the main. 

Lord, Lord ! methought, what pain it was to drown : 
What dreadful noise of water in mine ears ! 

What sights of ugly death within mine eyes ! 
Methought I saw a thousand fearful wracks ; 

A thousand men that fishes gnaw’d upon ; 

Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
Inestimable stones, unvalu’d jewels, 

All scatter’d in the bottom of the sea. 

Some lay in dead men’s skulls ; and in those holes 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 

As ’twere in scorn of eyes, reflecting gems, 

That woo’d the slimy bottom of the deep, 

And mock’d the dead bones that lay scattered by.” 
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Brackenbury, the Keeper of the Tower, who is being told all this, is 
sceptical : 


“‘ Had you the leisure in the time of death 
To gaze upon these secrets of the deep ? ” 


which is an example of Shakespeare anticipating ignorant criticism and 
silencing it. Clarence has not finished his dream. Indeed, the most 
terrible thing of all happened later : 


“e 


. . . . then came wandering by 
A shadow like an angel, with bright hair 
Dabbled in blood,” 


with his cries of “‘ false, fleeting, perjur’d Clarence !” We have to wait until 
The Ancient Mariner for an exhibition of marine imagination comparable 
to this. 

The subtlest and most poisonous detail in the scheme of Iago is his 
account of Cassio’s dream of Desdemona. There is no hope for Othello 
after that. Shakespeare has come a long way since he left Holinshed and 
his little heraldic dreams. 


IV 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress revived the dream setting as a decorative 
convenience for a writer who is dealing with allegory : 


As I walked through the wilderness of this world, I lighted on a certain place 
where was a den; and I laid me down in that place to sleep: and as I slept I 
dreamed a dream... .” 


Not a glance round, not a word about the wilderness and its brown 
shadows, nothing but a man ready for his dream, lying down anywhere. 


It was in the same wilderness, for all its Malvern air and its brook, that — 


Piers Plowman had stooped, sat, lain, and then got down to the business 
of dreaming. Neither Langland nor Bunyan forget the initial situation, for- 
get that it 1s a dream that they are relating. Langland twice says that he 
awoke and set down what he had dreamed. And Bunyan has the phrases : 
“So I saw in my dream .. .”, “ Then I saw in my dream . . .”’, ““ Now 
I beheld in my dream . . .”” The half dozen such phrases extend the 
framework along the sides of the progress and the final words of the first 
Part, “So I awoke and behold it was a dream,”’ provide the vertical 
shaft completing a simple rectangle. 

Although the grimmest Puritans had objected to the element of romance 


in Part One, Bunyan made his second Part—the progress of Christian’s — 


wife and children—as nearly like his first as possible. But in symmetric- 
ah repeating the motif of the dream, he made the strange mistake of 
referring to the dream of Part One as if it was not really a dream but a 
record of actual events in an actual place. This mistake is then crowned 
by a greater—the announcement of another dream, all in good earnest ! 
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“ Now it hath so happened, [Bunyan is speaking in his own person] through the 
multiplicity of business, that I have been much hindered and kept back from my 
wonted travels into those parts whence he [i.e., Christian] went, and so could not, 
till now, obtain an opportunity to make further inquiry after whom he left behind, 
that I might give you an account of them. But having had some concerns that way 
of late, I went down again thitherward. Now, having taken up my lodgings in a 
wood, about a mile off the place, as I slept I dreamed again.” 

The wilderness of this world has dwindled to the almost suburban 
“ lodgings in a wood, about a mile from the place.” The paragraph reads 
like a wicked interpolation by Defoe ! 


V 


In the literature of the late seventeenth and the eighteenth century there 
were more apparitions and visions than dreams, though several dreams, 
true and fictitious, are to be found in current journalism : for example, 
Defoe’s True Relation of the Apparition of Mrs. Veal, lately shown to be 
literally a true account, and Swift’s essay relating his pungent dream of a 
lion that could detect any errors in.a bride’s claims to virginity. As the 
eighteenth century progressed, ghosts and malignant marvels flocked in 
plenty. But although authors worked hard to provide the best kind of 
supernatural shock, the results wouldn’t have deceived a schoolgirl. 

Their ghosts were like those of the Elizabethan revenge play unspiritualised 

by any touch of the Elizabethan kind of poetry. There was no Webster 

among their poets. Dryden, translating Ovid’s story of Theodore and 

Honoria, provides the two solidest visions in literature. They are so solid 
and unterrifying that one admires them calmly for all the qualities a vision 
should not possess. Pope’s visions are, again, solid melodrama, all very 
carefully horrible. Not an inch of one’s skin pimples into gooseflesh, 
though, again, one admires them for their fatal other excellence : 
A ** What beck’ning ghost, along the moon-light shade 

Invites my steps, and points to yonder glade . . .?” 
In the second half of the eighteenth century apparitions swarmed. 

_ The Castle of Otranto began what Mrs. Radcliffe, “‘ Monk ”’ Lewis and the 
hundred mystery-mongers continue well into the nineteenth century. 
Mysteries solidly alarming, apparitions square and turnip-headed as 
country squires, ghosts in woods shrieking full-throated as hyenas, skulls 
substantial as the marble ones on their tombs, blood-enamelled swords— 
among all this sweating to be terrific, dreams were found useful enough. 
- But the thrill of dreams was watery compared with the visible goose-flesh, 
- audible teeth-chattering and sentient clamminess of body which could be 
~ enjoyed from a waking vision. 


VI 


_ The dream came back into favour with the new romantic poetry. 
- Blake had his use for it, two of Keats’s finest poems are dream visions, 
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Shelley uses the dream in its simplest form in The Question, Wordsworth 
recounted his difficult Arabian dream of the stone and shell in Book V of 
The Prelude, and into the eight lines beginning : 


“‘ A slumber did my spirit seal,” 


concentrated one of his strongest inspirations. 

But it was left to the two opium eaters to write most marvellously of 
dreams. The lust for mystery which Mrs. Radcliffe wrote to satisfy pointed _ 
them to poetry not to melodrama. One wrote Kubla Khan and the other 
the Dream Fugue closing The English Mail Coach and all the other dreams — 
accumulated in The Opium Eater and The Autobiography. With all the 
other writers of dreams, the dream had been the means to an end. With 
them the dream was the end itself. Chaucer, Webster, Bunyan, Maturin— 
for these the dream was a valuable ornament, individually mottled and 
marked, but one that was rather like those that everybody was wearing. 
Any writer could dream so if only he kept his eyes open. But with De 
Quincey and Coleridge one had to let the dream visit one when it would. 
The elements were ready gathered from a thousand sources, and the 
opiate wand moved here and there magnetically among them. 

De Quincey is the philosopher of this dreaming for dreaming’s sake, 
or for literature’s sake. He takes an innovator’s pride in his dream des- 
criptions—‘‘ those modes of impassioned prose,” he says, “‘ ranging under 
no precedents that I am aware of in any literature.” His Opium Eater 
was intended “to reveal something of the grandeur which belongs 
potentially to human dreams.”’ And he speaks of “ this faculty for dreaming 
splendidly ”’ which is the reward of “ minds . . . populous with solemn 
imagery.” “‘ Dreaming,” he writes, ‘in alliance with the mystery of dark- 
ness, is the one great tube through which man communicates with the 
shadowy. And the dreaming organ, in connexion with the heart, the eye, 
and the ear, composes the magnificent apparatus which forces the infinite 
into the chambers of a human brain, and throws the dark reflections from 
eternities below all life upon the mirrors of that mysterious camera obscura 
—the sleeping mind.” He is the high priest of the dream, and speaks of 
taking opium as “ prostration before the dark idol.” And De Quincey 
knew what he was about in daring to translate his dreams into words 
in the General Preface before his Collected Works of 1853 he writes of — 
“the perilous difficulty besieging all attempts to clothe in words the 
visionary scenes derived from the world of dreams, where a single false 
note, a single word in a wrong key, ruins the whole music.” | 

De Quincey need have had no qualms about diction. His prose was 
always written at top speed—he was a journalist—and editors, he said, had 
no time to wait for truth, what they wanted being punctuality. But for all _ 
the manual haste De Quincey’s mind was one out of which words had a 
way of streaming purely. His dream descriptions, complex as they are, are 
examples of unified multiplicity of diction. 

Coleridge had much more need of such a conscious verbal critical 
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His mind was no purer than a jungle—full of green germs and hot vitality, 
no doubt, but not pure. His sense of diction was as crude, both in poetry 
and prose, as that of the Rev. William Bowles. But through the inter- 
vention here of opium, and of some different and equally enigmatic god in 
the case of The Ancient Mariner and Christabel, Coleridge became the 
author of Kubla Khan, a poem pure as ice. Kubla Khan, considering its 
author, is a miracle of purity. Out of a mind dusty with magazine articles, 
with circulars, with prospectuses of this society and that, the “‘ Committee 
of Public Safety,” ‘‘ Bible societies and other numerous associations for 
national or charitable objects,” with the contents of whole libraries of 
miscellaneous print—out of this mind distilled Kubla Khan, pure and rare 
as its own honey-dew and milk of paradise. 
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AN ASPECT OF ADDISON & STEELE 


By R. McNAIR SCOTT 


FTER the Restoration it has been said, ‘‘ Tout le monde 
était d’accord pour ne rien prendre au serieux et les spectateurs 
et les auteurs.” The authors, unhappy fellows, had no alterna-_ 
tive ; they were forced to follow the fashions of their patrons — 
in the Gallery or Royal Box and assume a frivolity of spirit they seldom 
had the means to assure. For the state of writers has never been more — 
miserable. They could exercise no moral independence because they 
had no material independence. The profits on their compositions, at best 
precarious and meagre, were made up from the third day’s performance 
of a play at the theatre, a sale of their works to booksellers and the presents — 
of patrons : and not one of these sources was secure from the changing 
influences of the Court. For the Court was their only public, and was _ 
sufficiently intelligent and quick-witted to kill by ridicule any serious _ 
inspiration that sought to form a public for itself. 
It is for this reason that every author in the early days of the Restoration — 
became a playwright, for the beau monde regarded literature as a lesser 
diversion than beauty, and preferred to poetry in print verses in the © 
mouth of an actress whose form they could criticize or admire. The same 
influence decided the nature of the plays. As Dryden wrote— 


The author’s bound to please, not to write well and knows 3 
There is a mode in plays as well as cloathes. 


If the Court demanded a wanton plot, the playwright complied or 
died of want. Those whose plays were most popular occasionally gained — 
pensions from the King. But though the pensions were bestowed they 
were seldom paid ; and even the most fulsome dedications gained less — 
reward than in the time of Shakespeare because the patrons were too 
often in debt. They even entered into competition with those they patro- 
nized, seeking fame if not fortune. Oldham writes : | 


Sedley indeed may be content with fame 

Nor care should an ill-judging audience damn : 
But Settle and the rest that write for pence 
Whose whole estate’s an ounce or two of brains 
Should a thin house on the third day appear 
Must starve or live in tatters all the year.” 


The authors lost their honour and did not fill their purses. “ Ils 
Shabituerent a étre méprisés et devinrent méprisables.” 

But towards 1680 their degraded position began to improve. The halcyon 
days of Clarendon had ruffled into a storm of political discontent. Whigs — 
and Tories gained their nicknames, and Roger L’Estrange was about to 
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begin his ubiquitous career as a pamphleteer. Journals threatened to 
usurp the popularity of plays. 

What can a player hope for in these days (cries Shadwell.) 

When e’er the idle youth forsake our plays . . . 

For news he now walks gravely up and down 

And every fop’s a politician grown. 
In 1682 the player-troops of the King and the Duke of York were forced 
to unite, so small were their audiences. 

Almost synonymous with the rise of journals was the spread of coffee- 
houses. They became the rallying points of different parties, who were 
there able to learn all manner of news and exchange their opinions, 
uncensored and unsurveyed ; and the meeting place of authors eager to 
compare ideas and arrange collaboration. “‘ Before (the introduction of 
coffee-houses),”” writes Aubrey, “ men knew not how to be acquainted, 
except with their own relations and societies.” 

Plays had at best been a diversion : politics were of deep importance, 
and authors who had scarcely been regarded as caterers of wit became 

valuable as pawns in the political struggle. Charles II went in person 
to solicit the services of Dryden and commissioned L’Estrange and Spratt. 
And as more men are interested in politics than in jeux d’esprit authors 
gained a wider circle of readers. The City began to overshadow the Court. 
For the Court represented but one party: the City was the meeting- 
ground of both, and the clash between the two parties aroused its longtime 
dormant consciousness of importance, and induced it to make advances 
to those writers whom it had once ignored, but whom now it wished as 
heralds of its glory and expositors of its views. Yet for some time still 
the Court refused to see that its monopoly was challenged, and kept to 
.its old rewards, so that authors to be rich first became renegades. Lee, 
Crowne, Tate, D’Urfey, Spratt, L’Estrange, Settle and Wycherley all 
changed either religion or party : and not always then gained by it. The 
fault was partly their own. They had lived on the “ Come let us eat and 
drink for tomorrow we die”’ principle in the bad days, and when days 
grew better they could not change. Sart ; 

But, of the younger men who made their literary début after the 
Revolution, almost all attained high posts. Halifax, Somers and Dorset 
encouraged literature for itself and the other great leaders for the use 

they could make of it in the political struggle. Swift relates that when 
the Earl of Oxford heard that Parnell had left his Whig opponents and 
was waiting in the antechamber, he came out to welcome him with 
his treasurer’s staff in his hand: and Voltaire comments with amaze- 
ment on the honour paid to writers. ‘‘ M. Newton,” he writes, “ était 
intendant des monnaies du royaume : M. Congreve avait une charge impor- 
tante : M. Prior a été plenipotentiare : le docteur Swift est doyen d’Irlandc, 
et y est beaucoup plus considéré que le primat . . .” He might have mentioned 
a dozen other authors who had gained fortune or position through their 
pen. The change was astonishing. Authors passed almost without transition 
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from an uncertain and ill-regarded life to honourable and assured positions. 
They were cultivated on all sides, and attained a rank in Society before not 
even thought on. a 
For the world, with its customary and unwitting cynicism, had set its 
sanction on success. When literature seemed to lead only to drunkenness, 
debauch and suicide, its practitioners were disdained, but when it led to 
high appointments they were féted and caressed. They ceased to compose 
a class of pariahs. They penetrated into Society, no longer as protegés, 
but as equals. Prior invited Harley to his table. Swift was familiar with 
Dukes. The Duchess of Marlborough worshipped Congreve. Addison 
married the Countess of Warwick. Writers were become a power in the 
land, and were able to influence the whole tone of social England. Ecrire 
ne fut plus un métier, mais une carriere. 
The Court of Charles II had corrupted Society. The celebrated chapter 
of Macaulay, the Memoirs of Count Grammont, and Collier’s pamphlet 
are sufficient to show into what a desperate state of license England had 
fallen. The reaction from Puritanism had been extreme: there were 
signs that there would be as extreme a reaction from the principles of the 
Restoration. After the publication of Collier’s pamphlet there was talk 
of closing the theatres. Madam Grundy was waving her umbrella. It seemed _ 
that England would be condemned to a perpetual to-and-fro of the moral 
pendulum. It is to the honour of Addison and Steele that this was prevented. 
These two writers determined to take the best of Cavalier and Puritan, 
and to mould it into an 18th century gentleman. License and repression 
alike were to be avoided. Steele was the first to attempt this task in his 
Tatler. His aim was, so he writes, “‘ to expose the false arts of life, to pull 
off the disguises of cunning, vanity and affectation, and to recommend a 
general simplicity in our dress, discourse and behaviour ;” and again 
“the general purpose of the whole has been to recommend Truth, 
Innocence, Honour and Virtue as the chief ornaments of life.”” But he 
never preached a sermon. He ridiculed the mannerly obscenity of loose 
comedies in that happy way which Addison found so effective when he 
dealt with Etherege’s Man of Mode, whose Sir Fopling Flutter he con- 
cluded to be less the hero of the piece than the notorious cobbler who 
so outfluttered him : but yet Cibber could write, ‘‘ We know the obligation 
the stage had to his (Steele’s) writings : there being scarce a comedian 
of merit in our whole company whom his Tatlers had not made better 
by his public commendation of them.” 
The Tatler had originally intended to include politics in its sphere : 
but they played a less and less important part, and when the Tatler was 
dropped and the Spectator inaugurated all politics were avoided. Indeed, 
one of the aims of the Spectator was to distract men’s minds from politics. 
Among the advantages which the public may reap from this paper,” — 
writes Addison, “ it is not the least that it draws men’s minds off from 
the bitterness of party and furnishes them with subjects of disaguni 
that may be treated without warmth or passion.” Scandal, too, and 
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libellous characters—the other main preoccupations of pamphleteers— 
were scrupulously shunned. “ If I attack the vicious,” writes Addison, 
_ I shall only set on them in a body . . . and shall consider the crime as 
it appears 1n a species, not as it is circumstanced in an individual. I think 
it was Caligula who wished that the City of Rome had only one neck that 
he might behead it at a blow. I shall do out of humanity what that Emperor 
would have done in the cruelty of his temper, and aim every stroke at a 
collective body of offenders.” 

Addison realised that the cause of social evil was the long divorce between 
gaiety and virtue. His aim therefore was “‘ to enliven morality with wit, 
and to temper wit with morality.” “I have resolved,” he continues, 
“ to refresh (my readers’) memories from day to day, until I have recovered 
them out of that desperate state of vice and folly into which the age is 
fallen. The mind that lies fallow but a single day sprouts up in follies 
that are only to be killed by a constant and assiduous culture. It was said 
of Socrates that he brought philosophy down from Heaven to inhabit 
among men : and I shall be ambitious to have it said of me that I have 
brought philosophy out of closets and libraries, schools and colleges, 
to dwell in clubs and assemblies, at tea-tables and in coffee-houses.” 
Every social misdemeanour or ill-manner was in his province. His 
philosophy occupied itself with grinning competitions and party patches. 
Superstition is suspected, “‘ Were I a father,” writes Addsion, “ I should 
take particular care to preserve my children from these little horrors of 
the imagination.” Duelling is condemned. “I shall talk freely,” writes 
Steele, “on a custom that all men wish exploded, though no man has 
‘courage enough to resist it.”’ Bad translations of Italian opera are mocked. 
* T have heard the most beautiful graces, quavers and division upon ‘ then,’ 
‘for,’ and ‘ form’ to the eternal honour of our English particles.” But 
‘the Spectator was not always busy with trifles. He was concerned with 
the education of his public. Swift tells us that any word in the slightest 
degree uncommon would discompose the ordinary woman. Addison 
determined to change that unhappy state of ignorance. “I consider a 
human soul without education,” he says, “like a marble in the quarry 
which shows none of its inherent beauties till the skill of the polisher 
fetches out the colours, makes the surface shine, and discovers every 
‘ornament, cloud, spot or vein that runs through it.” He sought therefore 
to direct their literary taste. On eighteen Saturdays he discoursed on the 
beauties of Milton, and discovered to his attentive readers that there were 
‘other poets it was right to admire besides Waller and Cowley. He dealt 
with the writings of Bacon, Spenser and Ben Jonson and with amiable 
superiority laid down his canons .of taste, which are often excellent 
if at times they shock. ‘I am very much offended,” he writes, “ when 
I see a play in rhyme which is as absurd in English as a tragedy in Hexa- 
meters would have been in Greek or Latin.” Pindaric writers he calls 
“ Men following irregularities by rule, and by the little tricks of art 
straining after the most unbounded flights of Nature.” He makes a bold 
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stand for Shakespeare au naturel, and condemns the Eugene Sue emenda- 
tions of Rowe and his followers. “‘ King Lear,” he writes, “ is an admirable 
tragedy as Shakespeare wrote it, but as it is reformed according to the 
chimerical notion of poetical justice, in my opinion it has lost half its 
beauty.” His readers delighted to receive such elegant instruction, and 
the Spectator at one time reached a circulation of three thousand. 

It is difficult nowadays to understand why Addison was so universally 
caressed ; for with modern thought he has no bond of sympathy. He was a 
charming conversationalist, and his essays have been called conversations 
in print. As spoken conversation they would indeed be charming, but 
cellared in folios for so many years they seem to have lost the gentle sparkle 
which pleased the palate of their age, and to have grown flat. There was 
never warmth in them and little vitality. They are like the blank white 
statues so beloved and so manufactured in the 18th century. There has 
perhaps been no period in English literature in which the language has been 
more powerless to express emotion. There have been few writers more 
satisfied with their style. Addison had no use for violent emotion. He never 
lets out any but the most correct sentiment. He is the first early Victorian. 
He advocates the appearance of respectability even if the reality is lacking. 
Montaigne, he once shrewdly observed, would have passed for a much 
better man “‘ had he kept his own counsel.” Addison did keep his own 
counsel. With him discretion was always the better part of vanity. 

Macaulay naturally enough, living surrounded by the opulent sobriety 
of the Clapham sect, and to whom, to quote Bonamy Dobree, black was 
black, and Whig was probably white, found nothing to blame in Addison. 
His own age also worshipped him. Somers writes : : 


Hard was the task, and worthy your great mind 

To please at once and to reform mankind. 
and Gay epitomized the general chorus of praise. “‘ To give you my own 
thoughts of this gentleman’s writings,” he says, “ I shall in the first place 
observe that there is a noble difference between him and all the rest of out 
polite writers : the latter have endeavoured to please the age by falling in 
with them, and encouraging them in the fashionable vices and false 
notions of things. It would have been a jest, sometime since, for a m 
to have asserted that anything witty could be said in praise of the married 
state, or that devotion and virtue were in any way necessary to the character 
of a fine gentleman. Bickerstaff ventured to tell the Town they were 
Parcel of Fops, Fools and vain cocquets : but in such a manner as even 
pleased them, and made them more than half-inclined to believe that hi 
spoke Truth. Instead of complying with the false sentiments or vicious’ 
tastes of the Age, either in morality, criticism or good breeding, he has. 
boldly assured them that they were altogether in the wrong and commanded 
them with an authority that perfectly well became him to surrender 
themselves to his arguments for virtue and good sense. "Tis incredible to: 
conceive the effect his writings have had on the Town. How many follies 
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they have quite vanished or given a very great check to: how much 
Countenance they have added to virtue and Religion : how many people 
they have rendered happy, by showingthem it was their own fault if it 
was not so: and lastly how entirely they have convinced our Fops and 
young fellows of the values and advantages of learning. He has indeed 
rescued it out of the hands of pedants and fools, and discovered the true 
method of making it amiable and lovely to all mankind. In the dress he 
gives it, ‘tis a most welcome guest at tea-tables and Assemblies and is 
relished and caressed by the Merchants on the change.” 

But in spite of this it is difficult to believe that Addison is as great a 
reformer as this essay might well have shown him to be. Sometimes, 
when reading his works, the doubting spirit questions whether the Tatler 
and Spectator did not rather express than lead public opinion. For Jeremy 
Collier’s pamphlet had already done its work : and societies had sprung 
up on all sides for the reformation of manners. It was an age of precepts, 
and particularly of moral precepts : and Addison had just that touch of 
Roman inhumanity in his make-up which sentimental Christians are 
accustomed to find so satisfactory and so stimulating in a moral teacher. 
But he never attempted true social reform. Not once did he object to 
the barbarities of the law at the time, or jolt his readers’ consciences by 
voicing the inarticulate miseries of the oppressed. Wise after the event 
he sanctioned new fashions and condemned the old. Hitting by chance 
or judgment on the secret of popular journalism, that Vox populi, vox Det 
and discovering what the voice of the people was before they were quite 
certain themselves. 

__ His literary criticism also was a little too facile. It was not written in 
_ the spirit of Dryden’s prefaces, or of Pope’s Essay on Critictsm. “Nowhere,” 
- writes Saintsbury, “from the articles on True or False Wit do we find 
any real sense of unrest and dissatisfaction with the accepted theory of 
_ poetry.” To him Spenser’s Faerie Queen was a tissue of improbable 
adventures and Chaucer a merry-andrew. He was a popularizer rather 
than a critic. He praises Paradise Lost and Chevy Chace : but he cannot 
_ analyse their merit. He seeks on the one hand to emphasise the spiritual 
rather than the literary qualities, as an explanation of his predilection, 
and on the other to invoke the shades of Virgil to justify it. Landor, 
_ with reason, preferred Steele as a critic. He at least wrote from his heart 
and not from his classical education : and it is for that reason, perhaps, 
that he did not win the same regard as Addison from contemporaries. 
_ His heart consistently refused to follow the dictates of discretion. He 
was too human to pose well as a plaster saint, and this perhaps was the 
_ highest encomium he received. ‘“To him we owe that swearing is unfashion- 
~ able and that a regard for religion is become a part of good breeding . . . 
He had an art to make people hate their follies without hating themselves 
_ for having them, and he showed gentlemen a way of becoming virtuous 


_ with a good grace.” 
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By GRACE CHAPMAN 
TANLEY JOHN WEYMAN, who, towards the close of a long life, 


described his books as “ pleasant fables,” was the son of a country — 
solicitor, and was born at Ludlow in Shropshire on the 7th August, — 


1855. Educated at Shrewsbury School, and at Christ Church, where 


he took a second-class in Modern History, he was called to the Barat the — 
Inner Temple in 1881. He joined the Oxford Circuit, and practised for — 
some eight years before he began to make a reputation as an historical — 


novelist. He married Charlotte Panting. One of his greatest friends was 
Hugh Scott, better known as Henry Seton Merriman, the novelist. He 
died, aged nearly seventy-three, on the roth April, 1928. 

Such, baldly and briefly, are the chief facts about the life of the man who 


was one of the most celebrated English historical novelists of his time. 


He was not a distinguished, or even a particularly good, writer: his work 
is often marred by sentimentality and purple patchery. He could seldom 
create a character: he tended rather to portray typical lay figures, with 
different names and dresses to suit their varying environments. Rarely 
could he describe a scene impressively: there are, of course, exceptions 
to this broad and general statement to be found in most of his books. But 
he could and did construct elaborate plots, and spin yarns of the most 
amazing and crowded adventures. He filled his books with almost im- 
possible situations, hairbreadth escapes, devoted and modest, or off-hand 
and arrogant, heroes, ungrateful and shrewish, or self-effacing and noble, 
heroines, faithful servants, decayed noblemen, bustling innkeepers and 
roistering troopers ; with a sprinkling of real historical characters here 
and there, often not too historically depicted, to give them some sort of a 
verisimilitude. How did he manage, by these, it would seem, rather 
inadequate means, to acquire the undoubted reputation which he enjoyed 
in his lifetime ? 

He was, of course, fortunate in his period. The historical novel was 
coming into its own again, especially the historical novel of the cloak- 
and-sword, Wardour-Street type, although it is true that the generation 
which knows Wardour Street had not yet arisen. The end of the last 
and the beginning of this century saw a revival in favour of what are 
usually and curiously known as “ costume plays.” The late Lewis Waller 
was very successful in several pseudo-historical, romantic plays ; and the 
‘Terrys, in the years before the war, filled the New Theatre night after 
night by their idealised and picturesque travesties of life in France during 
the Wars of Religion and the Revolution. It is doubtful whether either 
Henri IV. or the Marquis de Chauvelin would have recognised himself as 
he appeared in Henry of Navarre or The Scarlet Pimpernel. It is certain 
that Marguerite de Valois would have been very much surprised had she 
encountered herself as presented in the former play. But accuracy of 
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historical portraiture and presentment were not called for: the English 
pore was well content with picturesque clothes, a sprinkling of “ old- 
ashioned ” oaths and expressions, and a romantic love-story. 

It was much the same with the historical novel of the popular type : 
romance and picturesqueness must be obtained at all costs, and of these 
Weyman gave good measure, pressed down and running over. He also, 
it must be admitted, tried to arrive at as high a degree as possible of his- 
torical accuracy in presentment, except where it was impossible to combine 
this with the requirements of his story. His sketches of Henri IV., Sully 
and Richelieu are examples: they would all be rather surprised to meet 
themselves in some of Weyman’s romances ; and with regard to Sully he 
does not even seem quite able to make up his mind finally about his title. 
He frequently writes very carelessly ; the conversation of his characters is 
sometimes anachronistic and out of keeping ; there are numerous small 
slips; and his sturdy and rather bigoted Protestantism (in which he 
resembles his friend Scott, whose violent anti-clericalism is a striking 
characteristic of his work) generally makes it difficult for him to see any 
good in any single member of the Catholic League or any bad in any 
Huguenot whatsoever (again there are exceptions—the generous Tavannes 
and the pusillanimous and shifty De Tignonville in Count Hannibal, for 
instance) ; while William III. of England and Gustavus Adolphus of 
Sweden are almost to him as angels from Heaven—a doctrine to which 
few could be found wholly to subscribe. And yet it is possible, and even 
pleasurable, to read nearly all of his books. 

He was a very prolific writer. From The House of the Wolf, published 
in 1890, to The Lively Peggy, which appeared posthumously in the August 
of 1928, he wrote no fewer than twenty-five books*, mostly full-length 
- novels, although there are one or two volumes of short stories. We may 
_ proceed to consider some of these books in more detail, although, in an 
article of this brevity , it is obviously impossible to deal exhaustively with 
as many as twenty-five novels. His work may, with acknowledgments to 
Polonius, be divided into the English-Topical, the English-Historical, and 
the Foreign-Historical phases. 

The first book in the English-Topical—not a large class, even when we 

include in it those novels of a hundred or so years ago, which contain no 
actual historical characters, but are merely pictures of life and manners 
_—is The New Rector. 'This, published in 1891, was his second novel, and a 
very bad one it is. Weyman, by the way, laboured under the delusion 
that it was a novel in the tradition of Trollope, for whose work he had a 
very great admiration. It is not. It is the story of a young parish priest of 
the slums, who, by an extremely unlikely misunderstanding on the part 
of the patron, is presented to a lucrative country benefice, where he im- 
mediately incurs the hostility of the curate, an unpleasant and melodramatic 
person who had expected to become the next incumbent, and the affection 
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of the daughter of one of the churchwardens, a self-made solicitor, also an 
unpleasant person, of a type by no means unknown in parochial life to- 
day. The familiar parish disputes occur : there is bickering as to who shall 


be visited and received by the Rector; there are the improbable patron, — 


the artificial curate, two extraordinary medical men, a pit disaster, and a 


general satisfactory solution all round at the end. It is an unreal story, © 
with some very strange conversation ; and it is almost impossible to believe — 
that Weyman was not writing with his tongue in his cheek when we read 


this : 
He was a typical gentleman, though he was neither six feet high, nor an Adonis. 
Or this (the curate is offering marriage) : 


“Laura, do not play with me! I am a man. Is he more? Is he as much? I © 


love you with all my being ! He cares only to kill time with you ! Will you throw me 
over because he is a little richer, a little higher for the moment, because I am the 
curate and he is the rector ? If so—well, tell me, and I shall understand you ! ” 


But it is only fair to remember that this was a very early book, and that 


es 


when he returned, many years later, to the English-Topical, he did very — 


much better at it. Starvecrow Farm (1905), with its convincing character 
of Mrs. Gilson, the truculent but good-hearted landlady, who rates the 
Manchester policeman and the Bow Street runner as if they were her 
ostlers, and the exciting scenes in the squalid farmhouse and the smug- 
glers’ oven ; The Great House (1919), with its family rivalry, and the rather 
attractive, scholarly, gentle amateur of heraldry, Walter Basset ; and the 
posthumous Lively Peggy, even while we regret its hackneyed plot of the 
tyrannical father, the wilful daughter, the ill-assorted marriage, and the 
naval officer dismissed the Service under a cloud, only to be triumphantly 
reinstated in the closing pages—all these are immeasurably better written 
and constructed than the unfortunate early pseudo-Trollope. 

The English-Historical also is not a large field: in fact it is almost 
correct to say that the two sections overlap, as Weyman seldom comes 
within less than a hundred years of his own time. Shrewsbury (1897) is an 
exception ; and the author himself considered that it was his first historical 
romance dealing with England. Shrewsbury is described adequately enough 
in Weyman’s general preface, to which I shall have occasion to refer 
again later : 

Shrewsbury . . . was probably my least successful book. It owed its origin to 
an admiration of the character of William the Third, with which Macaulay had 
early inoculated me ; and where the king moved through its pages, little seemed 
amiss. But only the great masters can reconcile their readers to a hero who is either 
rogue or fool; only the very greatest can, with success, fit a coward into the 
position. I was not so presumptuous as to dream of the attempt ; but I fell into the 
mistake of telling my story by the mouth of a poor-spirited craven : and the Duke 
of Shrewsbury, whom I proposed for hero, lacked, I fear, vital force, as I drew him. 
The result was that the public insisted on investing the narrator with the réle, 
disliked him heartily, and in a degree extended the feeling to the book. .. . I 


suspect that the story lacked light and air, and presented, perhaps, too many 
scoundrels. 
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The plot of Sophia (1900) was extracted from Horace Walpole’s letters, 
as was that of The Castle Inn. Chippinge (1906) deals with the period of 
the Reform Bill, and the consequent riots in Bristol. . 

By far the largest section, of course, is the Foreign-Historical, and it is 
by the novels of this school that Weyman will chiefly be remembered. And 
here it may be as well to let the author himself say something about his 
conception of the duties and functions of the novelist in general and the 
historical novelist in particular. In the first volume of his collected 
works, there is a long preface, in which he tells of his aims, his achieve- 
ments and his failures, his methods and his materials. In this preface 
there is much sound sense, although on the whole he seems to have taken 
himself far more seriously as a novelist than his work warranted ; and in 
it he also, by the way, pays a tribute to the discriminating kindness and 
helpfulness of James Payn, also an encourager of Merriman, who met 
Weyman for the first time in his company. In the course of it, he says: 

Every work of fiction presents itself to the writer as an experiment. In making his 
first essay he aims at a fixed standard of merit—it may be merely the degree needful 
to secure publication, it may be some higher mark set by his own mind. But, that 
standard attained, his aim is henceforth not so much to vie with his fellows as to 
surpass himself. His constant effort is to produce something higher and better, 
more imaginative or more realistic than his earlier work... .. . 

Of necessity, therefore, he is continually trying, within the limits of his powers, 
new ways and new manners. If he has told his stories in the first person, he will see 
if, by mastering the third person, he can effect a betterment. If his scenes have been 
cast in France, he will break ground in England. He may even, greatly daring, leave 
the historical for the modern field, or an artificial style for one of frank simplicity. 
He will be content with everything except his earlier work, content to try every- 

_ thing except that which he has already tried. To produce something better will be 
his morning and evening ambition. 


This preface also contains several pieces of imaginative writing which 


- are so much more adequate than most of his attempts in the same vein in 


the ordinary course of his novels that one of them is perhaps worth 


quoting here : 

I think—but perhaps I deceive myself—that those of us who twine our thin- 
spun fables round the facts of the past are more sensitive than the ordinary to the 
influence of places, to the atmosphere, vague and elusive, that hangs about the 
homes of ancient peace. The graves of our heroes—the real heroes—move us ; 
the doors through which the famous dead have passed are sacred to us. In tall 
abbey churches we do not note the organ, though the swell is filling the nave ; for 
the choir is thronged for us with trembling fugitives, the monkish procession is 
moving, the Host uplifted, to the west door ; it opens, it lets in the murmur of an 
unseen multitude, the clash of steel, the tramp of innumerable feet. The victors 
of Tewkesbury press in, men with white faces and feverish eyes, men with blood- 

- stained hands and broken mail—we see them pushing, shouldering in to sing their 
Te Deum to the Lord of Hosts ! 


There is a clear-cut picture there, a sense of the past, a grasp of the eternal 


-verities. 
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His first novel, The House of the Wolf, like many another of Wey- — 
man’s books, is told in the first person, by a boy, the eldest of three — 
young Huguenot brothers. It is set in the period of the S. Bartholomew ~ 
Massacre—which seems to have had a great interest for Weyman—and is ~ 
undistinguished by any originality of plot or treatment. It is, in short, an 
adventure story of children for children, with a slight love interest in- — 
cluded for the sake of making it appear a serious novel for adults. A Gentle- — 
man of France (1893) is the story of Gaston de Marsac, entrusted by the — 
King of Navarre with a delicate and dangerous mission—no less than to — 
kidnap the ward of Turenne. In this he is, of course, successful after a — 
series of adventures and dangers which would cause the heart of any other — 
than a Stanley Weyman hero to fail before a quarter of them had been ~ 
overpassed. Under the Red Robe (1894), as its title indicates, is in France — 
again, under Richelieu. Its opening is sharp and abrupt : ; 

“* Marked cards !” 

There were a score round us when the fool, little knowing with whom he had to © 
deal, and as little how to lose like a gentleman, flung the words in my teeth. He ~ 
thought, I’ll be sworn, that I should storm and swear and ruffle it like any common ~ 
cock of the hackle. But that was never Gil de Bérault’s way. 


This is a good, stirring beginning, and the adventures follow in rapid 
succession. Gil de Bérault, a noted duellist, has saved the Cardinal on one — 
occasion from great danger and difficulty; and consequently when, in — 
defiance of the recent edict, he fights yet another duel, he escapes the — 
penalty of death, only to be plunged into the toils of an arduous and © 
scarcely honourable mission on behalf of the Cardinal. There are fighting — 
and intriguing in plenty, and what Conan Doyle would certainly have — 
called the Clue of the Three Orange Snippets is very ingenious. Gil de 
Bérault is never lacking in resource, although often assailed by misgivings — 
and remorse ; and he is the only person to stand by Richelieu on the Day — 
of Dupes. But it all comes right in the end. 

My Lady Rotha (1894) broke new ground, dealing as it does with Ger- 
many during the Thirty Years’ War. It is narrated by the steward of the 
young Countess of Heritzburg, a niece of Tilly. She is foolish enough to 
get herself into the poe of an unscrupulous relation, a marauding © 
soldier of fortune, and to become virtually his prisoner in an unsavoury 
camp—a camp which is the ancestor of the peasants’ stronghold which _ 
plays a large part in The Abbess of Viaye. There is a dual love-story: — 
that of the young Countess and the man, far older than herself, who eventu- 
ally rescues her ; and that of the steward and a mysterious young woman 
called Marie, who unwittingly is the cause of the long series of troubles 
which follow upon the Countess’s defiance of, and eventual flight from, her 
subjects. The marauding soldier of fortune, Count Tzerclas, is well 
portrayed ; the Countess’s young cousin, the Waldgrave Ludwig, is an 
attractive figure ; but the steward, Martin Schwartz, is dull and stodgy, 
and somehow manages to convey a good deal of the atmosphere which 
surrounds those attributes into the story. It would have been better, like 
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most of Weyman’s first-person romances, if it had been told impersonally. 

In his next book—a collection of short stories—Memoirs of a Minister 
of France (1895), Weyman returned to France and to the reign of Henri 

. France provided the ground in the same year for The Red Cockade, 
but this time the France of the opening of the Revolution, in the 
district round Cahors. Young Adrien de Saux, who tells his own story, 
is a nobleman who has considerable sympathy with the peasants. This is 
unsuspected by his associates, and when he reveals it (most unsuitably) at 
a reception, he is naturally ostracised, is refused admittance to the presence 
of his betrothed, and finds himself in difficulties on all sides, both from 
his former friends and from the people whom he wishes to protect and to 
benefit. Chateaux are sacked and burnt, red and white cockades are put 
on and taken off and ground under foot ; there are flights and fightings and 
secret meetings in churches. There are some well-drawn characters, 
notably old M. de Gontaut, the aristocrat who sees all his world in ruins, 
and will not yield an inch. This passage describes him, when the revolu- 
tionaries have broken into the house : 


ints When I reached the foot of the stairs I saw, and they saw, that which stopped 
us all. 

It was M. de Gontaut, lifted, in that moment of extreme danger, above himself. 
He stood alone on the stairs, looking down on the invaders, and smiling—smiling, 
with everything of senility and frivolity gone from his face, and only the courage of 
his caste left. He saw his world tottering, the scum and rabble overwhelming it, 
everything which he had loved, and in which he had lived, passing ; he saw death 
waiting for him seven steps below, and he smiled. With his slender sword hanging 
at his wrist, he tapped his snuffbox and looked down at us ; no longer garrulous, 
feeble, almost—with his stories of stale intrigues and his pagan creed—contempt- 
ible ; but steady and proud, with eyes that gleamed with defiance. 

** Well, dogs,” he said, “‘ will you earn the gallows ? ” 


He dies, of course ; but Adrien and Denise are saved, chiefly through 
Buton, the village smith, who prevents them from leaving France, and 
urges them to return to their home. Adrien has just told Buton of his 
intention to flee to Turin : 


“‘ God forbid ! ” he said. ‘‘ Who go, go. Few will return.” 

I answered him with heat. ‘‘ Nonsense ! ” I cried. “ I tell you, within a year you 
will be on your knees to us to come back.” 

“* Why ?” he said. 

“You cannot keep order without us ! ” 

‘* With ease,” he answered coolly. 

“ Look at the state of things here ! ” 

“ Tt will pass.” 

“ But who will govern ? ” 

“The fittest,” he replied doggedly. ‘‘ For do you still think, M. le Vicomte— 
after all that has happened—that a man to make laws must have a title—saving your 
presence? Do you still think that the wheat will not grow, nor the hens lay eggs, 
unless the Seigneur’s shadow falls upon them ? Do you think that to fight, a man 

- must have powder on his head as well as in his musket ? ” 
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“TI think,” I retorted, ‘‘ that when a man who does not know the sea turns 
pilot it is time to leave the vessel |” 


“ The pilot will learn,” he answered, “‘ And for quitting the vessel, let those go 


who have no business on board. Be guided, Monseigneur,” he continued in a 


different tone. “‘ Be guided. They have killed in Nimes three hundred in three 


days.” 
** And you say, stay?” 


“ Ay, for there is blood between us,” he answered grimly. “ That has been done 
now which will not easily be forgiven ; that has been done which will abide. Go — 


abroad after this—and stay abroad ! Or rather do not—do not, but be guided,” 
he continued, with rough emotion in his voice. ‘‘ Go home to the Chateau, and be 
quiet, Monsieur, and no one will harm you.” 


I have quoted this rather long passage, because of the light which it throws — 
on the character of Buton, a sturdy, honest peasant, a representative of the © 


shrewder, more intelligent of the populace, whose existence is apt to be | 


forgotten or ignored in the recollection of the excesses of the extremists. — 
After the publication of The Man in Black (1896), a slight and uncon- ~ 
vincing study of the astrologer Nostradamus, Weyman did not write any — 


more foreign historical fiction until 1901. This year, however, appeared 


one of his best books—Count Hannibal. Set in Weyman’s well-loved period — 
of the wars of religion, it concerns the love and adventures of Hannibal © 


de Tavannes, a younger brother of the Marshal. In this book the fre- — 
quently shrewish heroine is exchanged for the Petruchio-like hero, and the ~ 


story moves swiftly through a series of exciting events, beginning with the 
Massacre of S. Bartholomew’s Day, and including treachery, sacrilege, 
romantic rescues and the inevitable happy ending. Count Hannibal and 
his rival, the Huguenot De Tignonville, are more than lay figures, and the 
fanatical Huguenot minister, La Tribe, is a well-drawn character. The 
heroine, like most of Weyman’s women, is rather irritating, and her mental 
turmoils become rather tedious ; but she improves towards the close of 
the book, and becomes almost human when she brings her wounded 
husband safely to her castle by the sea at Vrillac, and finally gives up her 
worthless lover. ‘There is also a pathetic and unexaggerated picture of 
the mad young King, Charles IX. 

In 1903, there was published The Long Night, a venture in an entirely 
new method. Weyman has a good deal to tell us about it in his preface, 
and he seems to have been very much pleased and gratified by the recep- 
tion with which it met. It deals with the night attack by Savoy on the Free 
City of Geneva in 1602, and Weyman says that he received congratulations 
on the story from members of the University of that ancient city. The 
heroine is a charming study—a young girl with an invalid mother who is 
subject to strange periodical attacks of insanity in which she utters wild and 
violent blasphemies. They keep a lodging-house for students and others, 
and it is of course the constant effort of the girl to keep her mother’s afflic- 
tion from the other inhabitants of the house. The sinister pseudo-magician 
Basterga, who is in the pay of Savoy, discovers the secret and there are 
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threats of denunciation for witchcraft. One of the Syndics, who thinks 
that he is suffering from a fatal and incurable disease, is persuaded by 
Basterga’s offer of a sovereign remedy for his illness to betray the city : 
his plans are of course foiled by the ready action of the hero, Claude 
Mercier, until then a rather colourless youth ; and all ends well, even the 
invalid mother being miraculously cured by the shock of the night attack. 
Basterga is rather an amusing character, with his turgid rhodomontade 
whenever he is with anyone likely to be impressed with it, and his extreme 
Shrewdness and cunning in dealing with the infatuated and gullible 
Syndic. Here is a description of the sot-disant scholar’s room—a stage 
set to impress the Syndic : 


A stove of peculiar fashion, equipped with a powerful bellows; cumbered the 
hearth ; before this on a long table were ranged a profusion of phials and retorts, 
glass vessels of odd shapes, and earthen pots. Crucibles and alembics stood in the 
ashes before the stove, and on a sideboard placed under the window were scattered 
a set of silver scales, a chemist’s mask, and a number of similar objects. Cards, 
bearing abstruse calculations hung everywhere on the walls ; and over the fireplace, 
inscribed in gold and black letters, the Greek word “‘ EUREKA ” was conspicuous. 


And this is another room in the same house—the common living-room of 
the inhabitants : 


It was cool, spacious and well-ordered. On the left of the entrance a wooden settle 
flanked a wide fireplace, in front of which stood a small heavy table. Another table 
a little bigger occupied the middle of the room. . . . Two or three dark prints— 
one a portrait of Calvin—with a framed copy of the Geneva catechism, and a small 
shelf of books, took something from the plainness and added something to the 
comfort of the apartment, which boasted besides a couple of old oaken dressers, 
highly polished and gleaming with long rows of pewter ware. . . . On the seat of 
the settle itself lay a thin folio bound in stained sheepskin. A log smouldered on the 
hearth, and below the great black pot which hung over it two or three pans and pip- 
kins sat deep among the white ashes. 


_ And a final quotation, illustrative of the scholar’s learned conversation, 


must suffice : 


“‘T take it, a man may dip into the mystical writings of Paracelsus without 
prejudice to his Latinity ; and into the cabalistic lore of the school of Cordova 
without losing his taste for the pure oratory of the immortal Cicero. Virgil himself, 
if we may believe Helinandus, gave the weight of his great name to such sports. 
And Cornelious Agrippa, my learned forerunner, in Geneva fe 

‘“‘ Went something farther than that ! ” the Syndic struck in. 


In addition to learned names, the scholar’s conversation is rather over- 


loaded with quotations, generally from Vergil, with which he seeks to 
impress his unlettered associates. 


The last novel which we have to consider briefly is The Abbess of Vlaye 


: (1904). This, again, contains several characters which have life and being : 
the young titular Abbess, the Captain of Vlaye, the villain of the piece, and 
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the girl Bonne de Villeneuve and her crippled brother Roger. The plot as 
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usual is long and involved ; the issue, also as usual, fortunate and success-_ 
ful for all the deserving characters of the book. Henri IV. makes a brief 
appearance, and the Duc de Joyeuse, that mysterious figure, half-sinner 
and half-saint, has a good deal to do with the action. The rather hackneyed 
episode of the false marriage is well done, and the whole story moves 
quickly and convincingly. This is a description of Joyeuse, after he has 
killed the Captain of Vlaye, whose baseness has been almost unparalleled, 
even among Weyman’s villains, who can be very villainous indeed : { 
M. de Joyeuse was kneeling between the dead, his palms joined before his breast, 
his rosary between them. The lights of the feast, that shone ghastly on the grim 
faces and on the bloodpool about them, shone also on his uplifted face, from which 
the last trace of the tremendous rages to which he was prone had fled, leaving it 
pale indeed and worn—for the marks of his illness were still upon it—but calm and 
sublime. His eyes were upward bent. Those eyes that, a few minutes earlier, had 
burned with a hatred almost sub-human now shone with a light soft and ecstatic, 
such as shines in the eyes of those who see visions and hear voices. His lips moved 
without sound. The beads dropped one by one through his fingers. 
What, then, are we to say of Stanley Weyman at the end of it all? 
We can say, I think, without feeling that we are allowing ourselves to fall — 
into extravagant or excessive praise, that he was a man who, without being 
_ a good writer, gave of his best as he conceived it, never fell below his own 
standard, took pains and care with every book that he wrote, and brought 
pleasure to thousands who read and enjoyed his work. And that is not an 


unenviable epitaph. ; 
: 
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THE BATTLE OF BLINDHEIM 


By IRIS WEDGWOOD 


HE battle of Blenheim was fought on the 13th August in the 

year 1704. On this, every one, including the people of the 

village itself, is agreed. Indeed, in Blindheim (as the inhabi- 
tants ignorantly call Blenheim) there is no one young or old who” 
on seeing a stranger will not murmur the word ‘ Schlacht ’ adding, auto-— 

matically : ‘Im Jahr 1704.’ He does not want you to think that there has 
ever been another battle and since, in his enthusiasm he places this one in - 
the Thirty Years War and engages in it, not only Wallenstein and Tilly 
but also Napoleon, some troops called simply: “die Bayern, die Fran-— 
zosen und die Schweden,’ as well as a mysterious general named Mal-— 
brouk, there is little need of any other. At first it is difficult to get into the — 
spirit of the thing. The introduction of Napoleon and Tilly, not to 
mention Wallenstein, confuses people who arrive at Blenheim with pre-_ 
conceived notions of what tok place. You must approach the subject — 
with an open mind. 
Personally, I began badly. My companions, very intelligent both of — 
them and something of historians, had got the thing up. They had read © 
Trevelyan’s admirable book on the subject. They had read other books, © 
too, and even looked at maps, so that they were, in fact, lamentably well — 
informed. It is true that, inadvertently, they had left all these sources of — 
information behind in the registered luggage, but their memories were — 
good, they came to the field of action fearlessly. And luck was on their side. 
As our car meandered down the village street—we had given the chauf- — 
feur directions to stop at the church as our campaign was to begin by — 
obtaining a general view of the land from its tower—we spied a tall figure | 


4 
: 
: 
in the grey flannel negligée which invariably denotes an Englishman on a 
holiday. Under his arm was a fat volume. “‘ Trevelyan’s Blenheim,” we 
cried ecstatically and stopped the car. oe 
Our meeting with our compatriot was, I like to think, both dignified and — 
businesslike, with something of the Livingstone-Stanley flavour about it. 
“ Doing the battlefield,” was our simple greeting, to which we immedi- 
nies a a request to refresh our memories with a glance at the maps in © 
is book. | 
Our fellow countryman, whom we had in our ignorance taken for an 
ordinary tourist, was kind. He dived into his own car and reappeared with 
an arm full of maps. He had them of every kind. Maps of the country 
itself, maps of the actual battlefield. Plans of troops engaged, disposition — 
of infantry, gun emplacements, the whole skeleton of war. As I looked my ; 
head reeled, but in my bewildered brain light glimmered. This friendly - 
traveller was not, as we foolishly supposed, a simple tourist, he was a 
super historian. 
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In a humble group we accompanied him down the village street ; he had 
not, it seemed, much time, he was only having a look round. On the 
following day he was to return with a most distinguished person to examine 
the ground thoroughly. 

He had scouted our suggestion that we should climb the church tower 
(his negligée was not as negligée as that), so we all went in search of the 
monument. 

Blindheim is very proud of its monument to those who fell in the 
*Schlacht.’ Every one knows about it and will shew you where it is. 
Rather a disreputable piece of stone, as a war memorial it needs to be 
approached with both faith and enthusiasm. It appears to have no con- 
nection at all with the battle it was put up to commemorate. If the 
obliterated writing conveys anything, it is in memory of one Leonhart, 
who died in December 18—. 

Perhaps our faith was not strong enough, for what we read did not 
Satisfy us. We were assailed by doubts and applied to a passerby. 

He was a worthy old peasant and had had his little piece translated into 
Bavarian straight ee Southey. We recognised him as soon as he spoke. 

“Yes, that was the Denkmal,” he obligingly reassured us, “‘ erected to 
those killed in the Schlacht, Jahre 1704.” (No one in Blindheim ever gets 
that wrong.) Amplifying, he added ‘im Dreissig Jahrigen Krieg.’ The 
thing was irresistible, and one of my companions, whose German is equal 
to the demands of dialect, asked what the battle was about. Word perfect, 
old Kaspar replied, “‘ but what they killed each other for, I could not well 
make out.” 

__ It was now that we parted with the expert, and for my part I was glad. 
He was taking the thing seriously and reconstructing the Blenheim that 
Marlborough fought, and I wanted to investigate that other battle in which 
Napoleon, Tilly, Wallenstein, die Bayern, die Franzosen, die Schweden 
and Malbrouk were engaged during the Thirty Years War. Both battles 
were no doubt interesting, but mine, I considered, was less known and 
gave the student a wider scope. 

_ The thoughts of my two companions, which I may mention are set, in 
season and out, on exertion, now turned again to the tower. It did not, it 
is true, look at all a promising place for a view; such windows as it had 
were shrouded and there was obviously no open gallery at the top. How- 
ever that did not deter them, they had made up their minds to the ascent. 

_ Though simple tourists, we are experienced and we know that the first 
step to climbing the tower of a German church is the permission of the 
Kiister. It is not wise to go without this, for there are certain to be a num- 
ber of regulations and you may trip over one that is still enforced. In the 
good old days, if my memory serves aright, in Germany everything was 
Escbidden, but now it is not quite as simple as that. 

- Our enquiries for the Kiister met with no response until by a lucky 
chance we remembered his Bavarian alias and asked for the “ Mesner.' 
Under this name he was instantly recognized and we were assured that he 
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lived hard by, but that he was now out and at the other end of the village. 
We sent the chauffeur for him and went into the church to wait, for it was | 
mid-day and the sun was very hot. Our wait was interminable and not. 
made any shorter by the discovery that the door leading to the tower was. 
unlocked. My companions were for going on, but I have a more timorous | 
nature and dissuaded them. When the car did return at last, it brought a 
very young woman with a very large baby. She had the key of the unlocked 
door, but shewed no surprise on finding it open. She made some observa- 
tions, which I took to be discouraging, in acute patois and pointed up | 
through complete darkness. We advanced in close order against the cob-. 
webs of centuries and after a blind and breathless, but mercifully short. 
engagement, we emerged on a level with the bells. The girl with the baby 
followed us, indifferent alike to our emotion or to our discomfort. 

From the tower of Blenheim church you can obtain, though not easily, 
a fair view of Marlborough’s battlefield. For the serious historian it is a. 
place of real vantage : you see the marshy plain with the line of hills to the. 
north and the winding river bed to the south. It is possible to visualize 
the old position of the Danube so much nearer the village and you can see | 
the marks of its fluctuating channels before its wildness was confined ; | 
a confinement which must have meant a considerable draining of the 
marshy valley. In Marlborough’s time the natural obstacles were greater, 
one would think, than now. Not being a historian, however, I am ill- 
qualified to indulge in these speculations and for the student of the 
battle of Blindheim, as known to the inhabitants of that village, I don’t 
think that an ascent of the tower affords particular enlightenment. ‘ 

The possibilities of our conductress’ dialect were not great and dis- 
covering very quickly that we understood her as little as she understood u 
we confined the exchange of our views to monosyllables. It was not from 
her, but from another authority, that I learned how the tower had stoo 
even as it was now, during the battle but for a cupola which Napoleon 
had carried away and melted down: to continue the Thirty Years Wa 
presumably. 

Emerging again from the cobwebs and the dusk into the pleasant autum 
day, we bethought us that a drink would not come amiss. There was an 
inn across the road, a modest place, but sufficient withal and we entered it. 
The landlord displayed a well-disguised pleasure at seeing us and when we 
asked for wine persisted in the suggestion of : ‘ Bier oder Limonade.’ Bu 
we had had our engagement with the cobwebs and we were firm, so tha 
he did at last set down before us one glass containing the regulation quarte 
litre. We were fain to be content with that and sipped in rotation, while 
watched us with a brooding eye. Suddenly, his expression of surly specu 
lation changed and in an altered voice he ae : ‘ Had we come to se 
the schlacht ?’ We had, our disquieting presence was explained. “ Im 
Jahre siebzehn hundert vier,” he added. We agreed. “ Dreissig Jahrige 
Krieg.” Here politeness forced us to nod in meditative silence. : | 

Ich habe ein bild,” our host said exultantly. Would we like to see 
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it? “Of course we would, nothing would delight us more,” we ex- 
tended ourselves in anticipatory thanks. Muttering that he would fetch it, 
he went away, and we were left to the engaging occupation of laying small 
odds as to the subject of the picture. That it would be of my battle of 
Blindheim I had little doubt, but whether it would represent Napoleon 
standing on a hill directing the Schweden, or Tilly on a fine horse encourag- 
ing the Franzosen, or Wallenstein to the fore with the Bayern, we were not 
agreed. Feeling, however, was pretty general that Malbrouk would not 
come in. We were happily and innocently engaged like this for some time, 
though the thread of our speculation was a little broken by the activities 
of some one overhead who seemed to have chosen this moment to pull 
down the house. We did not, however, suspect the cause of the noise and 
were still sitting in joyful expectation round our viertel litre in its one glass, 
when our host returned. 

The ‘ Bild ’ could not be found ! 

He could not tell how it was, he had seen it not so long ago, but at the 

moment he could not lay his hand upon it. He was, I believe, almost as 
disappointed as I was. His chapfallen expression was pathetic, I really 
felt very sorry for him. We parted with warm expressions of regard on 
either side and much hand-shaking. Outside the car was waiting, and I got 
into it with a sense of frustrated achievement. While my companions, 
with their greater knowledge, had been busy about Marlborough and the 
field of Blenheim, I had to the best of my ability investigated that too little 
known engagement in which so many distinguished generals met: the 
Battle of Blindheim. 
- The Bild might have cleared up much. If I had but seen it, so many 
points would have been explained. I should have been able to establish 
Enally the hill on which Napoleon had stood, the colour of the coat that 
Tilly had worn, the appearance of the horse shot under Wallenstein, the 
numbers of the Bayern, the uniforms of the Franzosen, the presence 
(that I suspected but dared not voice) of Gustav Adolf among the Sch- 
weden. Now I should never know. As I left Blindheim, I had one thought, 
that I must return and see that picture. . 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


WRITE these notes in a most unbibliographical frame of mind, for I write theul 
in the midst of moving myself, family and possessions from one house to another, 
Indeed, at this very moment, I scarcely know where I do live—my books, and 
most of the furniture having flitted to the new abode while I am still eating and - 

sleeping in the old one. All this, of course, is no concern of the reader’s, except in so 
far as it may explain to him the reason of any additional scrappiness that may be 
visible in my pages this month. Not that moving house is entirely without 
bibliographical interest, for most strange things come to light in one’s library when 
one comes to shift it. There are the books that so-and-so lent one years ago. There 
are the books one seems to have bought—though why and when Heaven only knows, 
for all memory of the occasion has faded from one’s mind. There are the odd books — 
that one remembers buying as vividly as I now remember (for till now I had forgotten 
all about it), that paper-covered guide to Ypres. It was in the autumn of 1914 that I 
bought it, from a shop where wire-netting took the place of the glass that had been 
shattered out of the window-frames. There was still a good deal of Ypres standing 
then—though even as I bought the book an occasional shell was dropping into the 
city. I had forgotten all about that purchase until, in moving my books, it came to 
light, bringing its memories with it. And among other things that came to light were 
several books that ought to have been reviewed in these notes during the past few 


months. Perhaps next month I shall tackle one or two of them. I hopeso, indeed, I 
am sure. ' 


4 Bes January number of the Bulletin of the New York Public Library contains ant 
interesting article by Mr. Philip Hofer on the first edition of Struwelpeter. A 
copy of this has recently been added to the Spencer Collection in the library, and it a 
one of the four complete copies known to survive out of an edition of fifteen hundred 
issued in 1845. So immediately popular was Dr. Heinrich Hoffmann’s now famo 
book that forty-seven editions appeared before 1870. In that year the first English 
edition appeared, and this too is, according to Mr. Hofer, a very rare book. Th 
earliest edition to be called Struwwelpeter (often later one w was dropped out) was the 
third, the title of the first edition being Lustige Geschichten und drollige Bilder— 
fir kinder von 3-6 Fahren, and it was illustrated, not with line-blocks made from 
woodcuts, but with lithographs done by Hoffmann himself. These were sometimes 
coloured by hand and sometimes by stencils, and Mr. Hofer presumes that the stencils 
were made after the hand-colouring had been found too slow. He tells us also that the 
book was first issued in grey and black paper-covered boards. There is one question 
connected with this immortal book which I wish Mr. Hofer would answer for me. 
Who made the admirable translation into English with which we are all familiar 


I have asked this question before (though perhaps not in these notes) but I have never 
had an answer to it. j 
* 
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NOTES ON SALES 


O*. February 2oth and 21st, Messrs. Sotheby sold “ the remaining libraryj” of 
Mr. Thomas Hatton, of Leicester, some of whose books have been sold previous- 
ly, both in England and in America, with financially gratifying results. On this 
occasion the 442 lots brought in £3,138, which was not bad considering the fact that 
a good many of Mr. Hatton’s copies obviously did not meet with the unqualified 
approval of either dealers or collectors. For instance, a Vanity Fair in original parts, 
1847-8, which fetched no more than {£125 (even in these days) clearly did not entirely 
satisfy the requirements of fastidious persons. Nor was either of the sets of Pickwick 
in parts (the better of which sold for £210) comparable in importance with the copies 
of this book previously sold by Mr. Hatton. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY’S sale on February 27th and 28th contained some attrac- 
: tive things, but prices were not high on the whole. For instance, a most 
interesting collection of books on the plague failed to reach its reserve price, when first 
offered as a single lot, and was then sold piece-meal. Even then, in spite of the 
extreme rarity, and curious nature of many of these books, the highest price was 
£46, paid for Christopher Langton’s An Introduction into Physicks, 8vo. (circa 1550). 
Only one previous copy of this book seems to have been sold by auction, the Bribwell 
copy, which fetched £275 in 1925. Thomas Lodge’s A Treatise of the Plague, quarto, 
1603, lacking a blank leaf, fetched £20. Some of Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s original 
Manuscripts were included in this sale. That of volume I of Sinister Street, 1913, 
sold for £48 ; and that of Guy and Pauline, 1915, with Sylvia Scarlett, 1918, written 
on the reverse side of the sheets (paper being scarce at the end of the war), £27. A 
copy of Strozti Poctoe, pater et filius, Paris, 1530, bound for Lord Bacon, with his crest 
of a boar on the sides, fetched £120. Books bound for Bacon’s library are said to be 
extremely rare. 


S I correct the proof of these notes, the noble catalogue of the second portion 
of Mr. Chester Beatty’s collection of Western Manuscripts reaches me. It is to 
be sold at Sotheby’s on May gth. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


fk ROM Messrs. Myers & Company, of 102 New Bond Street, London, W.1., comes 
LL’ avery fine illustrated catalogue containing some four-hundred and seventy items. 
“This is one of those lists which make a person like myself, who receives great 
quantities of catalogues, regret that shelf-room is limited (even in a new study !) and 
that a collection of booksellers’ catalogues is among the things which he simply dare 
‘not attempt to form, But to return to Messrs. Myers and the things they offer ; 
here are famous English books of many periods. The most important of them all is a 
third folio, 1664, of Shakespeare, described by the cataloguer as “‘ one of the finest 
[copies] ever offered for sale.” Its price is £3,750. But in case you, dear reader 
‘(like myself, I grieve to say), should not be able to lay your hand, at this moment, 
‘upon that particular sum, there are many less expensive, but still attractive, books to 
be had from this list. There is, for instance, the first collected edition of Samuel 
Johnson’s Poetical Works, 8vo., 1785, a copy that once belonged to Mrs. Thrale’s 
‘uncle, Sir R. Salusbury Cotton, for £5 5s.; while for £35 you may have the first 


edition, quarto, 1668, of John Dryden’s famous Of Dramatick Poesie, an Essay. 
2M 
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Autograph letters and other manuscripts form, moreover, a feature of this catalogue. 
A manuscript article by Alexandre Dumas, pére, seven-and-a-half pages entirely in — 
his autograph, will cost you five guineas ; and so will a three-and-a-half page letter — 
from Robert Browning to his son. : 


A CATALOGUE of Africana (number 556) comes from Messrs. Francis Edwards, 
Ltd., of 83 High Street, Marylebone, W.1. It is divided, geographically, into — 
sections, the longest being those devoted to South Africa and to West Africa. In all 
there are 831 items at prices ranging from five shillings upwards. W. J. Burchell’s - 
Travels in the Interior of Southern Africa, 2 volumes, quarto, 1822-24, with 20 coloured — 
aquatint plates and other engravings, costs {24 ; and Sir W. Cornwallis Harris’s 
Game and Wild Animals in Southern Africa, folio, 1840, £14. Travels and Adventures 

in Eastern Africa, by Nathaniel Isaacs, 2 volumes, 8vo., 1836, is priced at £12. While 
for £10 you may have a series of four coloured lithographs, views of Port Elizabeth — 
and its neighbourhood, by George Dinsdale, which were issued by Hullmandel abou 
the year 1820. 


een 


fe. 


ESSRS. DAVIS AND ORIOLI, of 30 Museum Street, London, W.C., have 
issued a catalogue (number 40) of Modern First Editions. It opens with Mr. 
Roy Campbell’s manuscript of and original illustrations for, Taurine Provence, for 


Sac 


ile 


which {25 is asked. This amount the cataloguer speaks of as a “‘ sacrificial figure.” _ 


A signed presentation copy of the late Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s excellent prize- 
fighting novel, Rodney Stone, 1896, is priced £3 3s., and similarly inscribed copies 
of Mr. de la Mare’s Henry Brocken, 1909, and The Return, 1910, £4 4s. each. A few 
of these Modern First Editions are not so very modern after all, for I notice The Cricket 
Match, a Poem, in Two Cantos. By Copthall Chambers, Esq., original wrappers, 1859, 
offered for half-a-guinea ; and there are some first editions of John Clare which also 
pleasantly break into the modernity of the list. 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH PRINTING TYPES AND BORDERS 


HE members of the Bibliographical Society are fortunate in receiving for the 
year 1932 the second series of facsimiles of English and Scottish Printing 
Types, collected and annotated by Lieut.-Col. Frank Isaac. The first series, 
showing specimens of the types used from 1501 to 1535, was issued to 
members of the Bibliographical Society for 1930. The English types of the fifteenth 
century are all shown in Gordon Duff’s admirable monograph on Fifteenth Century 
English Books issued in 1917; so that students of typography now have at their 
service a complete range of facsimiles of the types used by English and Scottish 
printers from the time of Caxton down to the accession of Queen Elizabeth. Colonel 
Isaac does not as a rule trace the founts to the country of their origin ; so that these 
volumes of facsimiles do not determine for us on what scale typefounding was prac- 
tised in England in the century which followed the invention of printing. In his 
Introduction to the first volume, however, Dr. Pollard notes the long life of the types 
used in English books of the early sixteenth century, compared with the comparatively 
short life of Continental founts. He suggests that perhaps type-metal of a specially 
_ good quality was used in England, being made available by the cheapness of the tin 
_ got from the Cornish mines ; or else that English printers and their customers were 
less fond of change than those of foreign countries. That early English printing was 
inferior in quality to that of Germany, Italy and France is acknowledged by all. That, 
however, should not prevent us from appreciating the very great beauty of some of 
these English types, such as those used by Wynkin de Worde and Pynson. The black 
letter type used by Pynson in the Imytacion of Criste of 1504—-No. XXXV in Gordon 
Duff’s Facsimiles and Fig. 14 in Colonel Isaac’s—is a rich and splendid letter of a 
_ character which became so well established in England that the name “ English ”’ has 
stuck to it to this day. For the sake of scientific precision Colonel Isaac classes it as a 
_ “textura ” to distinguish it from the “ rotunda,” or round gothic letter, which was 
in general use in Italy and was used occasionally even by English printers, notably by 
Thomas Berthelet. From the ‘‘ rotunda ” is derived the so-called “‘ Tudor ” black 
_ letter, cut by Edward Prince for Miller and Richard some fifty years ago, I think, and 
used generally as a jobbing fount by English printers. But the “ textura” of De 
_ Worde and of Pynson rather than the “ rotunda ” of Berthelet stands at the head of 
the true tradition of English black letter type. 

The Illustrated Monograph on Title-page Borders in England and Scotland 1485- 
1640, by R. B. McKerrow and F. S. Ferguson, lately issued to members of 
the Bibliographical Society for 1931, will rank in importance as a contribution to 
bibliographical research with Dr. McKerrow’s Printer’s Devices, issued for the year 

1913. It perhaps exceeds that volume in its artistic interest. In all Dr. McKerrow 
and Mr. Ferguson have brought together more than 300 title-pages of English books 
cut on wood or, in a few instances, on metal. The engraved frontispieces which 
form so magnificent a feature of some of the more notable English books printed 
_ in the reigns of Elizabeth and of the early Stuarts are not included. Will not the 
_ Bibliographical Society give them to us in some future volume ? These wood-cut 
_ borders, it must be confessed, are at first glance a little disappointing. In the mass they 
compare ill with the work of the early Italians, or the borders of Geoffroy Tory, or 
_ the German Renaissance title-borders, such as those selected by Mr. A. F. Johnson 
for the monograph issued by the Bibliographical Society for 1929. The English 
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printers, indeed, used borders copied or derived from all these sources, but even the — 
best designs were spoilt by bad presswork. In Elizabeth’s reign the work on the > 


whole improved in quality. It is possible that there might have been a really great 


school of English wood-engraving at this period had not the fashion for engraved © 


title-pages, culminating in such work as William Hole’s magnificent frontispiece for 
Drayton’s Poli-Olbion in 1612, kept wood-cutting in a subordinate place. 


THE GREGYNOG ‘“‘ EREWHON ”* 


HE choice of type and paper and the layout of the pages of this edition of — 


Erewhon must have been made, I think, with a view to the character of the 
twenty-nine delicate wood-engravings with which Mr. Blair Hughes-Stanton has 
illustrated Samuel Butler’s satire. Only the Japanese vellum on which it is printed 
could have done such complete justice to the fine lines of the engravings ; and it was 


¥ 


perhaps felt that the Monotype Baskerville in its ten-point size would best bring the — 


letterpress pages into desired subordination to the engraver’s blocks, which have all 
been printed with the text. In the result the press-work is wonderfully even ; and 


Mr. Herbert J. Hodgson, the pressman of the Gregynog Press, deserves high praise — 


for the skill with which he has succeeded in giving just the full value—no more and no 


less—to every line of the engravings and to all their delicate gradations of light and — 


shade. I do not think I have ever seen press-work of such uncanny perfection. At the 


same time, if my suggestion is correct, it is a pity that the engravings should have — 


so conditioned the production of the book in its other details ; for the r0-point Basker- 
ville is too small a type to be quite pleasant to read in any but a very narrow measure. 
The book is bound in grey Welsh sheepskin. 


BOOKS ABOUT BOOKSt 


R. HORACE HART is a young recruit to the happy band of book-lovers who 


are privileged to be, or to become, engaged in book-production. In a short 


introduction Mr. George Parker Winship, the Librarian of Harvard, tells us how the — 


book came to be compiled : 


Mr. Horace Hart came to me with the request for such a list [of the best works dealing 
with all aspects of the printed book], to guide him in buying the books which he ought 
to own and read, to prepare him for a future association with an active book-making 


organisation. As he was a college undergraduate, seeking an education, I told him to go — 


and find out for himself what he had asked of me. Somewhat to my surprise, I got more 
than I had bargained for. . 
Although as a bibliography of books about books it makes no claim to completeness— 
for instance it includes none of the monographs by Dr. McKerrow, Colonel Isaac 
or Mr. A. F. Johnson of which I have written above—it will be a very useful guide to 
the student of book-production who is in search of information concerning English 
and American books written on most branches of the subject. The list of Contents 
shows how nearly complete the writer’s survey is. It includes the Letters of the Alpha- 
bet (Writing and Type) ; Paper and Papermaking ; Manuscripts and Illuminations, 
Printing and Printers ; Bookbinding ; Publishing ; Bibliography ; Book Collecting. 


* Erewhon. B i i egyn: 
. By Samuel Butler. Wood-engravings by Blair Hughes-Stanton. The Gr 
inl ntact ser ene 300 copies. Three thelr’ ¥ 
totheca I'ypographica. A List of Books about Books. By Horace Hanrt. ; 
Rochester, New York. Leo Hart. $2.50. : i, oe a 
B. H. NEWDIGATE 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


IN DEFENCE OF THE MOUSE 


(To the Editor of THE LoNDON Mercury). 


IR,—Reflecting upon “Better Mousetraps” in your Correspondence Column for 
January, 1 wonder if you will be interested in an opposite opinion which I have written 
of the inventor :— ~ 
THE INVENTOR OF THE MOUSETRAP. 


How cruel were you who fashioned those springs 
of steel bent on a trigger and made to strike 

like an adder ! You made those coiled springs 

to wait without trembling, and then to choke 
without pity like a snake. You made those 
springs to reward your cunning with a death 

so small that only a miser of deaths could 

have felt the want. 

You offered a crumb from your table as a 
bait to the wild mouse who knew only the talon, 
the tooth, and the fang of the fields. You 
held out that feast to him in an architecture 
curious and tempting. You hid in the hollow 
of this waiting sepulchre a counterpart in 
steel of yourself, smaller than a weasel, 
sharper than a hawk, and wiser than a serpent, 
coiled up. 

Little wonder the mouse was trapped. Little 
wonder that men of cruel sorts came in crowds 
upon his funeral making paths to your door to 
buy those springs of steel, counterparts of 
yourself which you sold to be set at cracks 
and crannies where the very cats, though 
famished, had shown pity. 


If you think the above would interest your readers, please print it for its folly or wisdom. 
Yours, etc.— 
A. A. SHURCLIFF 


_ Boston, Mass., 
February 18th. 


THE PLUMAGE OF A DOVE 


(To the Editor of THe Lonpon Mercury). 
IR,—In her review (Alphabetical Graces)—in the September number of Mgrcury, 
Mrs. Janet Courtney poked fun at L.E.L., because she had compared a young invalid’s 
_ golden hair as it lay on the pillow, to the ‘ plumage of a dove ’ and asks “ who ever heard of a 
dove’s plumage being golden ? ” : 
I would refer Mrs. Courtney to the 68th Psalm, 13th verse : “ Though ye have lain among 
the pots, yet shall ye be as the wings of a dove that is covered with silver wings, and her 
feathers like gold.”” —Yours, etc., 
L. E. McMartin 


- Toronto, Ontario, 
February 16th. 
| 2M * 
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THE TRANSLATORS’ GUILD 


(To the Editor of THe LONDON MERcuRY). 
IR,—The standard reached by the translations of foreign books published in England 


is probably as high as in other countries, but it still happens that a careless or inadequate — 
English version spoils the effect of a really valuable foreign book and so helps to revive — 


prejudice against translated works. 
There is no shortage in this country of translators who are thoroughly efficient both as 
linguists and writers of English and no need, therefore, for a publisher to be satisfied with a 


makeshift rendering. The failure, when it occurs, is due to lack of contact. The Translators’ — 
Guild has been formed to supply this needed link between publishers and translators. Its — 
function is to find for the publisher the right translator, and for the translator the kind of © 


book to which he can do full justice, for even the best translator is handicapped when work- 


ing on a book which violates his personal feelings and opinions. The Guild hopes to raise 
the general standard of translations and to save translators and publishers needless trouble — 


and expense. 
Membership of the Translators’ Guild is open to anyone who can satisfy the Honorary 
Advisory Committee of his or her ability, linguistic and literary. The following are the 


members of the Committee, which is representative of both publishers and translators : 


Mr. Hamish Miles, Mr. F. V. Morley (Messrs. Faber & Faber Ltd.), Mr. F. Muller (Messrs. 
Methuen & Co., Ltd.), Mr. Paul Selver, Mr. Cyrus Brooks (Secretary). 
Before its formation the Guild was discussed with a number of leading publishers who, 


almost without exception, have promised it their support, and many well-known translators” 
have already been enrolled as members. Anyone who would like particulars of the Guild’s — 


methods and activities is invited to apply to the undersigned. 


188, Piccadilly, W.1. THe TRANSLATORS’ GUILD, 
3rd March. Cyrus Brooks, Secretary 
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CHRONICLES 
MUSIC 


BOOKS, CONCERTS AND RECORDINGS 


BACH’S ORCHESTRA. By Cuartes SANDFORD TERRY. O.U.P. (Humphrey Mil- 


ford). 215. 


FERRUCIO BUSONI. By Epwarp J. Dent. O.U.P. (Humphrey Milford). 21s. 


INCE my last review of music, two books of very great importance have been 
Sit both of which may well make their mark on contemporary music and 


music-making. One is Bach’s Orchestra by Professor Terry, and the other Ferrucio — 
Busoni by Professor E. J. Dent. The names of both authors are enough to ensure that — 
their books will be models of research, accuracy, and style. Both of them are likely — 


to become standard works. 

Professor Terry’s book is of paramount importance to-day, when Bach-worship 
is everywhere flourishing. Only too seldom do we hear the real Bach given us. Only 
too often we hear him with the composition and number of his orchestra and choir 
swollen and changed, his rare but important indications of phrasing and tempo neg- 


lected, and a grandiose Bach who might have been distorted by the brain of Wagner, © 


Strauss or Elgar served up to us. Professor Terry makes it perfectly clear, wherever 
possible, exactly how many performers, and exactly what instruments were used by 
Bach. Bach’s orchestra normally consisted of about 16 players, including continuo 
players—that is to say harpsichord and or organ in conjunction with violon- 
cello and violone (corresponding to a light double bass which only occasionally 
touched the octave below the normal bass), and a choir of, say, fourteen. For festal 
occasions this was increased by trumpets, drums, trombones, etc. This produced the 
colouring Bach intended ; and we have no right to judge his music unless we can hear 
it under these conditions. The colouring of his oboes was slightly coarser than those 
we now use and the tone of his trumpets probably more brilliant. These are the main 
variations from a modern orchestral standard. Occasionally he used instruments 
which are now obsolete, but we have revived the oboe d’amore, though not for 
example the recorder, violoncello piccolo or the Jagdtrompete. It seems, however, 
not impossible that such instruments might be revived in the hands of skilful players 
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belonging to such an organisation as the B.B.C., if the B.B.C. could make up their _ 


minds to encourage this. There are fine craftsmen to-day who might well be employed 
to make such instruments, and able players who could learn them; and here it 
may well be borne in mind that Bach’s players in general had not a very advanced 
technique, excepting some virtuosi for whom he would write the Gamba Sonatas or 
the Goldberg Variations. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasised that Bach’s music is not what Busoni would 
have called “ pure music.”’ That is to say that Bach wrote as a colourist for the various 
instruments with the most elaborate care and knowledge of the various techniques. 
His intentions as regards colouring are always specified, and his usage of certain 
colour effects to express particular ideas are extraordinarily characteristic : conse- 
quently the music for one instrument cannot be transferred to another without great 
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damage, nor can the music for two instruments be played by six without an alarming 
transformation of Bach’s intentions. With Professor Terry’s handbook before us, 
there can be no further excuse for the mishandling of Bach’s scores : let us hope that 
Dr. Boult and Sir Henry Wood are in possession of the book and will carefully study 
its precepts and implications : perhaps one day we may even hear a performance of 
the Brandenburg in F with Mr. Barr or Mr. Hall giving a brilliant exposition of the 
Jagdtrompete, and Mr. Goossens displaying his fabulous skill on a Bach Oboe. 
In one thing only does Professor Terry fail us. Having given elaborate specifica- 
tions of Bach’s organs, he does not give us the specification, or indeed any particulars 
of Bach’s harpsichords. I can only hope that he will shortly bring out a further volume 
giving as far as possible particulars of Bach’s keyboard instruments and his character- 
istic usage of them. 
Professor Dent’s life of that Bach-lover, Busoni, has a great importance for 
contemporary music. Busoni represents the Latin side of music, with a Teutonic 
education backed by a superhuman intelligence. Busoni was not only one of the great- 
est pianists that has ever lived (at the very least) ; but also a composer, whose work. 
though still largely unrecognised, is of the very finest quality. His views on music 
may therefore be listened to with very special interest. His sharp comments on Schu- 
bert (the gifted amateur), on the ill-tempered Beethoven of the middle period as a 
man whose technique did not allow him to say what he wanted, his boredom with 
‘Wagner, his disappointment with Strauss and Puccini, are exactly consonant with the 
ideas now current among the younger and more serious musicians. His adoration of 
“Bach, Mozart and Liszt, his rediscovery of Mendelssohn and John Field, his 
insistence on the “‘ Professional Standard ” are peculiarly grateful to us to-day. 
Busoni was the perfect example of Miss Vernon Lee’s “ Apollinian ” musician. 
Music for him had to be of a very high standard before he would consider it worth 
while. Is it not time for us to tighten up our standard of “ real music,” be it light or 
serious, old or new? No musician can afford to miss reading ‘‘ Busoni.” And may 
it not be long before we hear more of his music, which is perhaps even now too 
“modern ”’ and too “ pure ” for many of us. Could Herr Petri be persuaded to give 
a Busoni recital in London, including the lovely Christmas Day Sonatina? Professor 
Dent does not give a list of Busoni’s recordings for gramophone and for player-piano. 
I believe there are still some player-piano recordings available but I fear the gramo- 
phone records are out of print. Perhaps it is possible they could be re-recorded, as 
has been done with some of Caruso’s records. 
- His Master’s Voice have issued lately, mainly for their Connoisseur’s list, some 
interesting new records. There is a magnificent recording by Menuhin of the Mozart 
(‘‘ fiddlesticks ”) Concerto No. 7. It is a charming contemporary work, superbly 
played by Menuhin with Georges Enesco’s conducting and cadenzas. Between them 
they could make any work sound first-rate ; but much as I respect Enesco’s musician- 
ship, both as one of the world’s finest violinists and as a great savant in music, I cannot 
believe that Mozart at any age wrote this Concerto ; quite apart from the figuration 
of the virtuoso passage-work, the rhythm where it is not four-square is indefinite, 
‘and pointless phrases are repeated too often for it to be even bad Mozart. Though 
his violin concertos contain much of his dullest work, he could never have 
‘written a work like this, whose charm lies in its conventional banality. Its style 
‘strongly resembles Stamitz’ work. But the records are worth buying for the playing 
‘alone ; and on the odd side Menuhin plays the Bach unaccompanied Andante in B 
‘minor—a real tour de force of musicianship. 
Albert Coates conducts Prokovieff’s “‘ Pas d’Acier”’ Suite. There is some lovely 
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work in this, though some of the best tunes get rough treatment at the composer’s 
hands. Strongly marked by Diaghilev’s influence, it is a vigorous work and first- } 
rate music for ballet. Prokovieff in his 3rd Piano Concerto has made enormous” 
strides since the Pas d’Acier, but the latter still remains well worth the knowing, 
and this excellent recording seems to be the only chance of rehearing it. — | 

The Philadelphia Orchestra under Stokowski and an unnamed harpist of out-— 
standing skill and address, give a fine performance of Debussy’s Danses, Sacre et 
Profane, with the exception of a vulgar crescendo on the first note of the first phrase 
(which is marked piano not forte). The bass (on my gramophone) sounds weak ; 
which is a pity as it is important. Perhaps the recorders are afraid of the wear entailed 
by the magnificent bass of some of Stokowski’s previous recordings. They have at 
any rate managed to record the harp superbly, and it is perhaps the most difficult of 
all instruments to record evenly. These ‘‘ Danses ” are heard all too seldom, for they 
are beautiful, clear music, full of lovely unexpected phrases and sounds, atmospheric 
yet with a formidable technique carefully concealed in the background. Like Bach — 
certain images call out certain idioms in Debussy, and the Danse Sacre is closely 
allied to the first Prelude (Danseuses de Delphes). ‘These two records are a fine addition i 
to the gramophone repertoire. There is also a good re-recording under Goossens 
of an old favourite The Good-Humoured Ladies Suite, with Tommasini’s beautiful — 
scoring of some of Domenico Scarlatti’s best harpsichord sonatas. 4 

The plethora of Concerts in London has lately produced little new of serious interest. — 
We must except Schénberg’s Variations and the fragments from Alban Berg’s opera 
Wozzeck. It seems as if Alban Berg is by far the greater composer ; Schénberg must | 
suffer from being a pioneer of a complicated new system. There is undoubtedly a 
great deal behind his exceedingly interesting work : though far from setting out to 
“épater le bourgeois,” his modernity never lapses, and his work is consequently _ 
exceedingly difficult and tiring to listen to; and though dimly aware of beauties I 
felt I did not really enjoy the variations in toto, though the consummate technique is a 
pleasure to the intellect. However, if the excerpts from Wozzeck are representative — 
of the opera, the sooner we hear the whole work the better. The music is not difficult 
to listen to, the modernity is unforced, and used very “‘ naturally,”’ and the effect is 
overwhelmingly beautiful and impressive. The dramatic atmosphere is magnificently — 
aroused, and the effect is immediate. It was a really great experience to listen to such — 
music. The violent breaking in of the military march in the first extract ; the alterna- 
tion of the modulated and sung recitativo in the second ; the superb ascending scale 
passages at the beginning, and the grim contrast of the children’s song and the 
forcibly submerged torture of the soul at the end of the third are unforgettable. — 
Here is great music from Central Europe at last. 

A B.B.C. Concert of Chamber music by young English composers, produced an 
interesting work by Benjamin Britten. He is a pupil of John Ireland’s, though music- 
ally poles apart, and showed real musical inspiration, which is as yet too big for the 
technique, though the sincerity was obvious and enjoyable : we also heard an empty, 
though technically good work of Christian Darnton ; and a most uncouth work by 
Eric Chisholm, which proved no less tiresome at a second hearing. I do not doubt that 
Mr. Chisholm is a sincere composer: but his work, even if good, would be too extended: 
he seems at the moment more preoccupied with “ seeing how the wheels go round” — 
than in elucidating his musical inspiration for an audience of very willing listeners. _ 


All these works were excellently performed by the International String Quartet with 
reinforcements. 


VERE PILKINGTON 
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THE QUATTRO CENTO, PART ONE. FLORENCE AND VERONA. By 
ApRIAN Stokes. Faber and Faber. 253. 


Sees SP ERISTICS OF FRENCH ART. By Rocer Fry. Chatto and Windus. 
12s. 6d. 


JACOB EPSTEIN. By L. B. PoweLt. Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 


SIR WILLIAM ORPEN, ARTIST AND MAN. By Sipney Dark and P. G. 
_ Kowopy. Seeley Service. 253. 


ae there is much in the detail and general form of Mr. Adrian Stokes’s 
book which invites criticism, it must be admitted that it is a remarkable book 
and a book to be read over again, not only in the endeavour to clear up its many 
obscurities, but also for pure enjoyment. It is remarkable, however, as literature 
rather than as history, as a series of descriptions rather than as a methodical critical 
analysis. It possesses both the defects and the merits of the writings of Ruskin and 
Pater and its imaginative flights recall the critical fantasies of Sacheverell Sitwell. 
-Mr. Stokes claims to have formed a “‘ different conception ”’ of the Italian Renaissance ; 
yet the impression left by his book is, not an enlargement of view, but a memory of 
page after page of concentrated poetical description in a style which strains the flexi- 
bility and resources even of the English language. There are passages of real beauty 
and also passages which are mannered and over subtle and belaboured. It is true that 
a different emphasis is placed on certain values in sculpture and architecture, and 
artists such as Francesco di Giorgio Martini and Luciano Laurana are summoned 
from comparative obscurity into the front rank, but in this, and generally in his exalta- 
tion of the guattrocento style, Mr. Stokes neither introduces any fresh conception of 
art nor does he essentially reshape the history of Italian art. The attempt to isolate a 
certain style, to settle definitely its features and trace its appearances, hampers rather 
than assists a concrete historical review. An arbitrary cross section is taken, and a 
great deal that was actually produced is omitted because it does not conform to the 
definition. What lies outside becomes inevitably reduced in value for no real fault of 
‘its own. Thus the book contains a striking appreciation of that part of Donatello’s 
sculpture which fulfils the terms of the definition of quattrocento work, but there is 
‘no study of Donatello’s development as a whole. And although Mr. Stokes disclaims 
any intention of exalting quattrocento art above that of other periods, the cumulative 
effect of his numerous subtle comparisons and fine distinctions in favour of this par- 
ticular tendency is a sense of its immense superiority. Gothic architecture, for 
instance, is referred to in a tone—a mere nuance, but definitely there—of belittlement, 
and English painting and architecture are dismissed simply because the English 
climate is loaded with atmosphere and does not admit of the clear perspective of the 
‘south. The infinite variety of history, for which we should be grateful, becomes, as 
always with doctrinaire theories, a subject for regret. : é 

_ On the positive side, however, with regard to his own theme, Mr. Stokes is a stimu- 
lating showman and familiarity does not stale the fascination of his close-packed 

ages. 

. Mr. Roger Fry has never written a more disarming book than this lucid survey of 
French painting, which embodies with modifications the lectures delivered to members 
of the National Art Collections Fund at the time of the French exhibition in London. 
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Mr. Fry is a gifted lecturer and his eloquence is almost dangerous ; he possesses also 
an uncanny faculty of technical diagnosis, of discerning exactly the peculiarities of 
technical construction which are of importance. It is possible to disagree with him in 
some cases in his interpretation of this construction but there is no doubt that he is 
pointing in the right direction, showing where the essential significance of the works 
is to be found. For instance, it has always been a bit of a puzzle to explain how Cour- 
bet managed to make a fine picture out of a horizontal line of sea, as he undoubtedly 
did, without any of the normal features of a composition. Mr. Fry points out that 


Courbet’s “ feeling for interval and tonal harmony enable him to build a satisfactory _ 


composition out of the informal vastness of a breaking sea.” Combined with this 
analytical insight Mr. Fry displays in these essays an increased interest in the in- 


dividual characteristics of the painters. He is no longer satisfied with a mere statement 


of the technical achievement—Poussin’s daring use of rectangular masses placed 
frontally to the spectator ; Claude’s acute sensibility to the relations of tone so that 
he could “ get all the contrasts he required in order to construct a distant vista of hill 
and valley without ever breaking the tone envelope of the general mass’’; Ingres’ 
astonishing feeling for contours, and so on—he also gives some indication of the 
sentiment of the artists. The two aspects however, are never linked up, and this 
sometimes leads to unfortunate comparisons. For instance, Watteau’s Fétes Venéti- 
ennes is compared with Rubens’s Garden of Love, and while it is admitted that from 
the point of view of imagery Rubens’s work is cruder than Watteau’s, it is urged that 
Watteau was quite incapable of so rich and coherent a composition with the irre- 
sistible energy of its movement. But if Watteau had created a composition of this 
kind he would have lost the delicate fragile sentiment of his own work ! 

Mr. Fry’s appreciation of Manet is as interesting as it is unexpected. It is the most 
original thing in the book. He thinks that the real Manet is to be found in the early 
works with their Caravaggiesque contrasts of light and dark and their pale rose and 
yellow harmonies, in which there was less of the Impressionist palette even than in 
Velasquez. Owing, however, to its very personal idiom, Manet’s work was persecuted 
by the French public in company with the Impressionists and Manet felt compelled 
to study their new methods : with disastrous results, according to Mr. Fry. “ The 
bitterness of his enemies threw him into the arms of his friends, and his friends 


achieved his ruin.” A paradox containing a good deal of truth ; but Mr. Fry fails to © 
explain his admiration for the ‘ Bar at the Folies Bergéres,’ which is essentially an 


impressionist production. 

Mr. Powell considers that with Epstein a new creative intelligence dawned, which 
was to dwarf all that had gone before in recent times in England. Epstein’s arrival, he 
asserts, was by far the most important event that had happened for centuries in the 
history of the art of sculpture in this country. Epstein he says, has dealt triviality in 
this branch of art the direst blow it has received since the days of Michel Angelo 
and Donatello. The first view of Genesis produced in Mr. Powell the state of mind 
left after a first hearing of the Bach St. Matthew passion ; “‘ for here was revela- 
tion.” Mr. Powell finds the group, Day, on the Underground Railway building, 
hard, vigorous and clamant with reality, yet possessing that mystery which we perceive 
increasingly to be the sublimest quality of all great art. Epstein’s bronzes, he asserts, 
are the most moving epitome in bronze of human qualities and emotions that has ever 
proceeded from any sculptor’s hands. The figure of Christ, he thinks, is rooted in 
actuality and is yet beyond the immediate sense of things ; it will come to be regarded 
historically as a “ dynamic impetus towards the new epoch.” Epstein, Mr. Powell 
fancies, sometimes likes to escape from his work, “ The dreamy festival eyes seem 


. 
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never more festival like than when, putting on a green beret he goes off, for all the 
world like a boy released for play.” 

Epstein’s work, or some of it, is probably big enough to survive both his detractors 
and his apologists and it is with a certain relief, in the present case, that we read that 
this is the first book on Epstein to be written without the sculptor’s active co-operation 
or supervision. | 

Mr. Sidney Dark writes an appreciation of Sir William Orpen the man, and Mr. 
Konody of his work as an artist. Mr. Dark evinces an element of hero worship ; 
there looms behind his account the unquestioned greatness of Orpen the artist, and 
the artistic success is a foregone conclusion from the beginning. He does, however, 
bring out effectively the qualities in Orpen which made him popular as a man and 
successful as a painter, and he also gives more than a glimpse of a tragic side to 
Orpen’s life. Orpen’s natural facility as a craftsman must have been exceptional, but 
it was sustained and, no doubt, partly developed by his capacity for taking pains and 
for hard work ; a quality which seems to have been as evident in his tennis playing as 
in his painting. His output was enormous. In a period of thirty years he produced 
over six hundred portraits, apart from numerous other pictures. During the time of 
his greatest popularity he kept a studio in Paris, for the convenience of his American 
patrons, as well as one in London, and his day was booked up like that of a successful 
doctor. 

His genial, kindly disposition collected for him a “‘ wilderness of acquaintances,” 
his reserve and shrewd judgment retained for him only a few friends. And although 
he was not lacking in the worldliness which makes for a successful business career, 
he combined that with a strong dislike of pomposity, snobbishness and humbug. He 
was disillusioned by the war and showed it. He had no illusions about the men who 
made the Treaty of Versailles and did not conceal this fact in his portrayal of them. 
Because of his combination of geniality, sturdiness, moral indignation and satirical 
power Mr. Dark likens Orpen to Hogarth ; but the comparison is not very fertile in 
results. For Hogarth had an imaginative insight which Orpen lacked completely. 
There is another peculiarity both artists had in common. They both affected litera- 
ture. Orpen wrote poems whose saving merit, in my opinion, is their sincerity. Mr. 
Dark, however, considers them remarkable. 

Mr. Konody throws light on Orpen’s development and methods. In the early 
portraits, he points out, Orpen was influenced by Whistler from whom he derived an 
unusual preference for a square arrangement. Later the study of tone values was 
substituted by an impressionist experiment in bright effects, but never so as to sacri- 
fice a predominant realism and interest in character. The curious hardness and all- 
over illumination of Orpen’s later portraits was apparently obtained by an arrangement 


% of lighting from both sides of the model. Mr. Konody suggests that some of Orpen’s 


war pictures show the influence of Picasso in the‘ “‘ blue’’’ period. But although he 
may not have joined with his academic colleagues in deriding modern ‘ experi- 
ments ’ Orpen was not in any respect a‘ modern ’ himself. This of course has little 
bearing on the question as to the artistic merits of his work. As to this there is a marked 
divergence of views. There can be no doubt as to his virtuosity and craftsmanship, 


_ but it is possible to be immensely competent in the painting of what everybody can 


already see for themselves ; and that I think was Orpen’s achievement. 


HOWARD HANNAY 
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ALL MEN ARE ENEMIES. By Ricuarp ALDINGTON. Chatto & Windus. 8s. 6d. 


V’LL TELL YOU EVERYTHING. By J. B. Priestley and GERALD BULLETT. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. a 


BUSINESS IS BUSINESS. By Basiz D. Nicuo.son. Secker. 6s. 
A CURE OF FLESH. By J. G. Cozzens. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 


BETTER THINK TWICE ABOUT IT. By PiranpeLLo. Translated by ARTHUR 
and Henrie Mayne. The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. : 


SHADOWS OF ECSTASY. By Cuarves WILLIAMS. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
MAN’S MORTALITY. By Micuart ARLEN. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
BRIDE OF QUIETNESS. By ALEXANDER Knox. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


A Bier title of his book must always be a matter of some deliberation to the writer, 

and of late they have become so vague and lengthy that we find ourselves des- 

cribing recent novels as A——’s new book, B ’s latest novel, C——’s book, and ~ 
so on. Mr. Aldington’s title is not only in the vogue, but has no discernable bearing 

upon the subject matter : unless it be that the author himself seems to be everybody’s 

enemy. There are very few things he does not quarrel with during the course of this — 
narrative. He airs all his grievances, which are as the sands in number, through the © 
mouth of his hero, making no other attempt to build up a personality for him. The > 
result is there is no personality. Someone once said that we are all the same under- © 
neath, it is only our peculiarities that clothe and differentiate us. Like all ‘‘ sayings ” 
this is only partly true; but Mr. Aldington’s hero is a demonstration of the truth 
there is in it. Anthony Clarendon, who is a mere expression of the underneath of — 
Mr. Richard Aldington, has no shape and never becomes visible to the internal eye 
of the reader. He is born in 1900, and progresses through the years that follow till 
1927, during which period he lets off more steam, in talk and argument, than an 
average undergraduate could get through in a life-time at the University. His career 
is commonplace, and uninteresting to any but himself. He has grown up in a well- _ 
appointed country home, with marvellously amicable, though dissimilar, parents. 
He would like, he thinks, perhaps, to become an architect. But while he is just travel- 
ling, without much object, abroad, and feeling his way towards indulging “ his 
passionate impulse to lose himself in another, to live wholly in and through another,” 
the World War begins and he is cheated of his ambition. After the war he fails, in 
spite of strenuous efforts, to find the woman he had selected, so goes into business and 
marries his first choice. As he very much dislikes both his business and his choice, he 
eventually chucks them and sets out once more to find his lost, Austrian, love. He finds 
her, at last, attracted, like himself to the spot in which they first met. She has been 
reduced by poverty to prostitution; this serves to render Anthony even more 
voluble than before ; his declaration that it does not matter to him lasts about twenty 
minutes. In fact the interminable conversations between the lovers fill most of the 
last section of the book. One would think that when two loving souls get together, 
after many vicissitudes, what they say and do might be left to the imagination ; for 
most of us it is tedious, and slightly sickening, to have such things set down. But Mr. 
Aldington can let nothing alone. From his views upon everything under the sun to 
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what lovers say and do, he ranges unremittingly. His views may possibly be all right, 
and his lovers also ; but a novel with little characterisation or point is the result. 

Mr. Priestley and Mr. Bullett have collaborated in producing as amusing an 
entertainment as anyone could want (though, once again, I have a quarrel with the 
title ; it is too long by half). This is an excellent mystery story ; a small steel box 
appears in the first few pages that is the centre of the mystery. Thereafter every 
chapter contains a new surprise ; we chase the box, and the villains that are also after 
it, through a maze of adventures. The intricacies of the plot are admirably handled, 
the suspense of enlightenment is freshly renewed from event to event, and all of this 
is extremely funny. This book is a first class entertainment. 

In the entertainment line comes another book that must be warmly recommended. 
Business ts Business is a first novel by a young man who is obviously a coming writer. 
It is a burlesque, a satiric story of an adventurer ; but while being thoroughly amus- 
ing and witty it has the additional charm of high quality in the writing. In fact 
it is by a young man with not only the desire to write but the gift of ability also ; his 
powers are perceptible immediately in the use of words and images. . . . A woman 
is seen sewing. “ The gas jet hissed like a goose. Martha’s arm leapt up in front of 
it, like a bowler’s in front of a screen, then fell again, slackening the unreceptive 
thread.” Two men are sailing: “I looked at the point of Grant’s white collar that 
flickered like a moth with entangled feet against the line of his throat.” Images like 
these are the product of an active, aware mind, with something of the poet besides. 
The story is good. Instead of the “‘ innocent ’’ type of backwoods savage, seeing the 
life of the world for the first time, Mr. Nicholson has invented an utterly conscience- 
less character coming out of the wilds (Easter Island, it is) whose innocence is the 
innocence of the born blackguard. He can never understand the people he comes into 
contact with because altruism defeats him, he has no conception of it. He begins by 
saying : 

I lived with my father on the bare uplands. . . . My mother was there at first, but 
later she was not. No boat had come to the island and my father seemed to avoid speaking 
of her, so I supposed that he had killed her. Later on I found that she had been drowned 

and that my father did not speak of her through grief. But how was I to think of that ? 


This places him as he is before us. He could not be expected to have thought of 
such a thing because it was outside his comprehension. So this inhuman monster sets 
out to see the world. He betrays, robs, murders and lies his way here and there ; 
from America to England. A delicious satire on the two English speaking races is 
unfolded through the eyes of this unnatural scoundrel. The pages are packed with 
laughs and enriched with small descriptive passages of scenes and scenery of much 
beauty. 

The end of the tale is a little weak and insipid, but it was a difficult one to bring to an 
end and it is easy to forgive Mr. Nicholson the rather youthful humour of the last 

ages. 
e The author of a very successful little book, the S.S. San Pedro, has published a 
new novel that may be disappointing to some who enjoyed the first book. This is 
the story of an old-fashioned doctor in an American town in the far West that has gone 
ahead of him in modern development. It is a cinematograph type of story revealing 
the ways and lives of the inhabitants of the place in short, sharply cut off scenes ; 
but some may well judge it to be unnecessarily coarse throughout. If the central 
figure, the doctor, were engaging enough to hold a place in the affections of the reader 
these details would recede, and the other characters matter less. They are well 


- drawn, and not without interest, but without some central pivot for the engaging of 
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one’s sympathies the book looses point and the frankness of detail"becomes uglier. 
These “ screen ” scenes, however, are vivid and telling, and demonstrate that, as 
in the S..S. San Pedro, Mr. Cozzens can paint a picture and draw character. 

A volume of translations of Pirandello’s short stories is an interesting publication. 
The translators are to be congratulated on the excellence of their work and upon their 
choice of subject. Every word in the translation is well chosen, the flow of the prose 
making good English without being so English as to be out of its Italian setting. But 
the title, again, is my trouble ! Why, when they could have had so many other of the 
titles (there are thirteen stories) have they chosen the longest and most awkward ? Nor 
is it even the best story. Personally I thought The Jar was markedly the best of this 
collection, though this, I agree, would not do for a title there are many others that 
would have done excellently. The Quick and the Dead, for instance (a very good story) 
or The King Set Free, or, if lightness were desired, It’s Nothing Serious. However 
we need not quibble over the title of so admirable a book. I enjoyed every word of it. 

Mr. Michael Arlen’s novel is one of a rather special interest. First it is interesting 
to find Mr. Arlen writing such a story, showing a reserve of forces within himself which 
indicates there is much yet to come. This novel is a study of the future: a future 
controlled by a world-wide organisation of travel by air. It is called ‘‘ International 
Aircraft and Airways,” or “I. A. & A.” and it virtually rules the world. Mr. Arlen 
shows what the world would be like controlled thus, by one centralised Omnipotent 
Authority. He certainly proves his argument, made in his preface, ‘‘ that these new 
times, like all previous though more primitive states of civilisation, carried within 
them the seed of their own dissolution.” With this he combines an exciting story of 
plot, adventure and peril. A poignant criticism of present times runs through these 
new ones. I have seldom read a more engrossing account of amazing adventures and 
intrigue. 

Another purveyor of thrills is Mr. Charles Williams. He writes of occult mysteries, 
and sometimes his mysteries are puzzles indeed. Shadows of Ecstasy, like The Greater 
Trumps, is one of Mr. Williams’ less successful works. This is the more to be regretted 
because there is a literary quality about all his books giving them a value which 
makes it a disagreeable task to say that any one of them is not up to standard. But it is" 
impossible not to note the difference between, say, the opening of War in Heaven, 
or The Place of the Lion, and the opening of this new book. The first two begin with a 
shock of surprise (a death—Is it a murder ?) in the first few sentences, which carries _ 
the reader on to the end, however curious and involved the pathway. The public 
dinner with which the first chapter of Shadows of Ecstasy is concerned, is as slow and ~ 
boring an affair as such functions usually are ; and the suicide which follows has no 
immediate interest to the reader. Yet the story which is unfolded lacks none of the 
charm and odd excitement of Mr. Williams’ other strange stories, and readers will do © 
well to persevere through the opening chapters till they come to the excellent finish. 

Bride of Quietness is, I should hazard, without the authority of the publisher for 
saying it, a novel by a new and very young writer. It has a simple charm that makes 
it rememberable, The beginning is weak, the characters gain little definition and their 
affairs are of a childish nature. But the boy and girl love-affair which develops towards" 
the middle is truthful and poetic. The description of the Canadian background 
(of a camping expedition) is vivid. The end, again, is weak. Such a tragedy would be _ 
hard to place in any novel ; here it is frankly incredible—or if it is not that it is entirely © 
a wrong note that is struck. All the same this young writer should do a fine book one | 
day, if he can rise to the height that he attains in his big scenes here. 


J.E.S. ARROWSMITH 
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INTELLECTUAL CRIME. By Janet Cuance. Noel Douglas. ss 

THE LOVE LETTERS OF WALTER BAGEHOT AND BE IZA WILSON. 
Edited, and with an Introduction by Mrs. RussELL BARRINGTON. Faber. tos. 6d. 

THE WAITING CITY. PARIS 1782-88. Translated from the French and Edited 
with Preface and Notes by HELEN Simpson. Harrap. 125. 6d. 


_ THREE FRENCH DRAMATISTS. By Artur TILLEY, Cambridge University 


Press. 12s. 6d. 

eee SU ENCES OF D. H. LAWRENCE. By Joun Mipp.eTron Murry. Cape. 
7s. 6d. 

THE GLOOMY EGOIST. By ELganor M. Sicxgts. Columbia University Press. 
Milford. 32s. 


\ 7 HATEVER the nature of the reception accorded to Mrs. Chance’s book there 
will be few people to deny her immense courage in having written and pub- 
lished it. That it will meet with a hostile public among more than seven-eighths of 
its readers one cannot doubt ; and, by the time that this review appears, Intellectual 
Crime will possibly have taken its stand in the intellectual pillory while the rotten eggs 


of superstition and the dead cats of ignorance go hurtling past its pages. It is a 
_ terrifically sincere and outspoken book. It smashes conventions and rips the cover off 


Hypocrisy, exposing its contents to the white rays of magnified scrutiny. It is, in a 
word, a dangerous book if placed in the hands of people unprepared for the revela- 
tions its contains. Mrs. Chance is a reformer, and like all reformers a practical idealist, 
and like most practical idealists she rates the average intelligence too highly and, 
metaphoricaJly, would place dynamite in the hands of a child believing it sensible 
enough not to blow itself and its companions to pieces. As a whole she attacks the 
compromise upon which our civilization has been erected, and in particular she tilts at 
a system of education, religious and moral, which permits a child to be reared on 


_ evasions and half truths and which nurtures infancy and ignorance on the sweets of 


romance, served on the varnished board of moral cowardice. The starving and ill- 
using of the child mind is a point of exceptional interest, but it seems to me that, 
according to Mrs. Chance’s doctrine all that tends to make life at all enjoyable 


_ would soon be driven out of it. Here is a quotation in point : 


It is difficult to speak with restraint of the intellectual mishandling of children by 
women ; yet it is rare to find a nursery that is free from it. On this score mothers have 
an evil record. They have no shame in surrounding young children with imaginary tales 
of the world . . . at the very age when the critical faculties of those children are most 
sensitive to contradiction or ridicule and when the first lessons in unflinching loyalty to 
the truth should be scrupulously given. 

Mothers are a drag on the intellectual life of the country. They warp the sincerity and 
integrity of the child’s mind, and when they hand him over to the school-master they see 
to it that the school-master shall not dare to question the false and ramshackle educational 
foundation they have laid. . 


- This is a terrible and true indictment. It is probably over fifty per cent true. But 
- what Mrs. Chance seems to have overlooked is the aesthetic value of “ imaginary tales 


of the world.” Yet she is a fighter. And she is without doubt on the right track ; 
and what she demands she demands too soon and all at once. Her reforms will come in 


_ their own time, bringing their modifications with them. 


Walter Bagehot’s name, as also his writings, although familiar to students of political 


- economy are no longer so universally known as they were in the last decades of the 
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nineteenth century. His sister-in-law and biographer, Mrs. Russell Barrington,* now 
in her ninety-first year, has compiled these letters and writes in her introduction that : 

More and more is he generally quoted, with or without the source acknowledged, for 
truly do Walter’s original thought-creations afford fertile soil wherein others can sow. 

In 1857 Bagehot became engaged, at the age of thirty-one to Eliza Wilson, the serious 
and lovely daughter of the editor of The Economist, and at that time, Financial Secre- 
tary to the Treasury. It was therefore against a political background that the stage was 
set for their married life. She was one of a family of six girls and, perhaps the fact that 
there were no brothers among them contributed to the timidity, one might almost say 
apprehension, with which she welcomed his advent. This correspondence covers a 
period of enforced separation which occupied the larger part of the engagement. 
Bagehot was plunged in the intricacies of a financial crisis (only in those days they 
called it a pamic), and Eliza Wilson with her mother and sister had been hurried off to 
Edinburgh there to undergo a very special treatment of “‘ rubbing ” at the hands of a 
Dr. Beveridge who seems to Have been the only exponent of that particular science 
then in the kingdom. It was a tedious process and her eyes were often nearly sightless 
with the pain of “‘ crushed bones.”” Throughout this period Walter Bagehot’s letters, 
tender, amusing, full of deep feeling and ‘‘ unalterable devotion ” formed her sole 
happiness and support. He had reprinted his essays in order that she might enjoy 
them, and his personal charm is delightfully revealed in the following sentence : 

You may consider the book in the nature of a ‘ love-letter.’ It never would have been 
put together, but from a floating idea that perhaps you might read it and perhaps you 
might like me the better for it. ; 

I cannot forbear from quoting another line, this time an echo of the busy economist’s 
activities : 

an crisis is all over and everybody has too much money. It is really a very ridiculous 
world. 

Let us only hope that, for once in a way, History will live up to its reputation, and 
repeat itself. 

The Waiting City is an abridgment of Louis Sébastien Mercier’s Le Tableau de Paris 
which appeared intermittently between the years 1782-88. It was published in twelve 
volumes and forms, to quote Miss Simpson, Mercier’s “ portrait and ‘his chief 
claim to the notice of posterity.” It is little known in England and this condensed 
translation is a welcome introduction to a work of brilliant eighteenth-century French 
journalism and may perhaps encourage some readers to explore the vaster originals. _ 

Mercier himself, like many another successful satirist was a soured.and angry — 
man, endowed with wit and an eye whose cinematic quality might have secured for 
him, had he lived today, a great name as a satiric film director. As it was, he patrolled 
the streets of Paris by night and in the early dawn and exposed at the end of a quill, 
used by him with the dexterity of a rapier, the humbug of the drawing-rooms, the — 
scandal of trade, the charlatanry of quackdom and the scab of the gutter. For he was a 
forerunner ; a Republican before the Revolution who called for imperative reforms in 
public life, and in pursuing which made himself a public nuisance. He got into 
trouble with the police and with the theatre ; he was an avowed enemy of law and of 
the maladministration of justice. He quarrelled with Voltaire, Rousseau and the 
drama of Racine. As an early realist he ridiculed a Theatre whose stock characters 
were still based upon the mock-heroic conceptions which had flattered kingship © 
since the creation of Versailles. For a time the consequences of this attitude for- 
feited for Mercier the hospitality of France and during this period he conceived the 
meet ee ee ei ee ea, ee ar ee eee 


* We regret to see that Mrs. Barrington has died since these notes were written. 
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apt two ee of the Tableau. The chapters are short and graphic. Manners, 
oms, social abuses and prevailing conditions are discussed and exposed by the 
merciless analysis of a critic of actual life. As a footnote to many of his chapters Miss 
Simpson has attached extracts from English publications of similar character and 
current period, thus enabling some sort of comparison to be drawn. This is a well 
edited and successful book, accompanied by a set of illustrations from the period. 
For once in a way the English fashions for women may hold up their heads and smile 
condescendingly at their neighbours, for they have them beaten in every matter of 
taste, cut, style and simplicity. Probably in colours too, for while England favoured 
Bottle-Green Cloth, Paris was complacently admiring its reflection in confections of 
Flea’s Back and Flea’s Belly, both of which we may assume were variations on a 
puce theme; while Mercier savagely informs us that this enthusiasm had been 
preceded by the even more aesthetic shades of Paris Mud and Goose-Droppings. 
Mr. Arthur Tilley has added to his already extensive list of French Literary studies 
a book on Racine, Marivaux and Musset. It establishes between the three dramatists 
a “ spiritual succession ” the connecting link between them being that of psychologi- 
cal insight and the careful study of human character and passions, to which were 
subordinated the more general characteristics and tendencies of their respective 
periods. This well and concisely written book is entirely unpretentious, at the same 


_ time being thoroughly conversant with its subject as one would expect from Mr. 


Tilley. Few of us must be invited to share in his enthusiasm for Racine, however. 


_ Rather we are inclined to turn to Mercier and smile at his violent condemnation of 


_ stilted histrionics and classical tragedy attired in Roman buskins and Parisian perukes. 


It is only fair that Mr. Middleton Murry should be given a hearing and here he is 
replying to the accusations contained in The Savage Pilgrimage. It is an honourable 
acquittal and if he lacks the vivid and telling emphasis of Mrs. Carswell’s style he 
writes in the manner of one genuinely anxious to impress upon his public the sincerity 


of his actions, explaining the sequence of spiritual and mental developments whose 


logical results completed the irrevocable divorce of mind between himself and 
Lawrence. Electrically speaking it seems as though a short circuit had formed when- 


ever they came into contact. No friendship could stand the shock. Readers of the 
_ Savage Pilgrimage should also read these Reminiscences. 


Had her book appeared a century ago Miss Sickels would probably have described 


it as An Examination into the History of Romantick Melancholy, but it comes in the 
_ twentieth century and must of course be entitled The Gloomy Egoist, a name which 


on 


is enough to put anyone off. The moods of melancholy are as old as human nature, and 
Miss Sickels justly states that whoever is even remotely familiar with Burton’s 


_ Anatomy “‘ has no need to be told that into a discussion of melancholy anything from 


Utopia to demonology may find its way.”” Therefore she has confined her examination 


to the period between 1740-1830, years in which all the chords in the gambit of des- 
_ pondency were struck. Every tone and fine shade from the “ White ” melancholy of 
the Elegy in a Country Churchyard to the dark nights of horrific despair, are acutely 
analysed. The author’s reading seems to have been tremendous, for in the ninety 


rn 


B. 
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years under discussion she has not overlooked the most junior of minor poets who 


might in any way contribute to the chain in her theory which is both reasoned and 
progressive. . 
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LITERARY HISTORY & CRITICISM 


NEW CHAPTERS IN THE HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE. Third 
Series. Edited by J. V. PoweL. Clarendon Press. 15s. 


GREECE AND THE AEGEAN. By Ernest A. Garpner. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 


ANCIENT WRITING AND ITS INFLUENCE. By B. L. Uttman. (Our Debt 
to Greece and Rome). Harrap. 5s. 


ANCIENT EDUCATION AND ITS MEANING TOUS. ByJ.F. Dosson. (Our 
Debt to Greece and Rome). Harrap. 5s. 


PLAUTUS AND TERENCE. By Gitsert Norwoop. (Our Debt to Greece and 
Rome). Harrap. 5s. 


HE first of these books is for the classical specialist, the second will suit those 

who have had an ordinary classical education or would like, for the purposes 
of a visit to the Aegean, to have had one, the rest belong to a series which is designed 
on the whole for the beginner in the classics. 

Mr. Powell’s third series of New Chapters is more interesting even than its prede- 
cessors, for it deals with the work of the writers of the finest period of Greek literature ; 
though a few specimens are included from these later writers to whom the first two 
series are devoted, the majority of the book concerns the fifth and earlier centuries 
before Christ. . 

Mr. Powell and his colleagues undertake to show the extent and nature of the 
additions to classical Greek literature made by the discovery of papyri in Egypt and 
elsewhere during the last two generations or so. Mr. Bowra deals with early lyric and 
elegiac poetry, Professor Pickard-Cambridge with Tragedy, Mr. Platnauer with 
Comedy, the editor with later lyric and elegiac verse, and Mr. Rattenbury with the 
Greek novel. With the exception of that of the last-named contributor, all these 
names are connected with the University of Oxford, whose Press has produced the 
volume admirably, including seven unnecessary illustrations to the section of Tragedy. 

For its fullness, apart from all else, such a record is valuable, for though it does not 
pretend to give a complete list even of the larger papyri discovered in recent years, 
it records all those that have a literary value, and quotes at length, with translations, 


from many of those that are long or important. What appears, therefore, may be — 
taken as fully representative of what has been found in and what is to be expected — 
from the rubbish-heaps of Egypt. The first reflection that is prompted by the results — 
recorded in this series of New Chapters is that no unheard of author or work of real — 


importance has been discovered, and we have chiefly to be grateful for new specimens. 
of Pindar and Sappho, Sophocles and Euripides (epic is not touched on in this volume). 
This may suggest that the limitation of the list of transmitted authors took place earlier 
than we might suppose. Our knowledge of the background, or wide framework of 
Greek literature, from which the great tragedians stood out, has not been much 


increased, but the fact that their prominence was marked at any early date is confirmed. — 


Of the departments into which this book is divided, Comedy is perhaps the least 
amusing. ‘The hypothesis of a play by Cratinus is the most interesting find that Mr. 


: 


? 
} 


Platnauer has to produce, and he has for the rest wisely not attempted to infuse life 


into the deadest of all material—incompletely intelligible fragments of obsolete 


humour—and has been content to describe the more important remains, indicating — 
the plays to which they probably belong. The important discovery of some 1,600 ; 


‘ 
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lines of Menander is a subject which the scope of this book does not permit to be 
discussed in detail. 

In Tragedy we are somewhat more fortunate ; several fairly long passages from 
Sophocles are here set out, and we have to be grateful for the preservation of a lovely 
chorus from the Phaethon of Euripides. In the wide range of lyric and elegiac verse 
many beautiful fragments have been brought to light, which are quoted by Mr. 
Bowra in what is perhaps the richest section of the book : Sappho’s farewell poem 
TeQveKny 8’ &SéAws OEAw is as beautiful as anything from her works that has sur- 
vived, and our knowledge of Corinna’s work depends almost entirely upon a 
papyrus first edited by Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, into the contents of which and its 
metre and dialect Mr. Bowra goes in some detail. Finally, Romance is a branch of 
Greek literature of which little has survived, to which therefore the discovery of the 
Ninus Romance is an addition of the first importance. 

Those whose interest in the classics is more than superficial will be delighted with 
this full, careful, scholarly and in many ways exciting book. (A few apparent slips 
which might mislead a reader may be noticed: on p. 28 “ six lines” should be 
“five lines ” and consequent changes in the rest of the paragraph are necessary ; 
On p. 43 evp&perpxv should be expupéperpay ; and on p. 57 “ Amyntas” should 
apparently be “‘ Alexander ”’). 

Greece and the Aegean by Professor Ernest Gardner, is lighter reading than New 
Chapters. It is neither a history nor a guide nor a mere travel note-book. It is meant 
to be read on the spot by those not over familiar with the history of the land they are 
visiting : the reader is not on the one hand asked to admire in vague terms of enthusi- 
asm, nor is he on the other irritated by any insistent attempt to impart information 
for its own sake. It is just possible that it may prompt a few of its readers, by re- 
minding them of a half-forgotten knowledge of Greek history, to turn once more 
to their texts when they are fresh back from visiting the scenes to which those texts 
belong. It is more likely perhaps to influence those who are preparing for such a 
journey by directing their attention to what will please and interest them most. 
The illustrations are excellent, and will help to fulfil at least the third of the objects 
with which the author says that he wrote this quietly competent book :— 

to prepare those who have visited or are visiting Greece for what they are to see, to assist 
them to appreciate and understand what they are seeing, [and] to recall.to their memory 
what they have seen. 

The series to which the three remaining volumes belong—‘‘ Our Debt to Greece. 
and Rome ”—is designed for those who are not, or are not yet, familiar with the 


~ Classics. Two of them, that upon Ancient Education and that upon Ancient Writing, 


suffer a little from their author’s consciousness of the series to which the volumes 

belong and its title—‘ Our Debt to Greece and Rome.” The best way for a writer 

~ to interest his readers in the classics is for him to be interested in them himself. It 

is not infallible, no way is ; but it is better than to the conscious effort to “‘ make it 

interesting ” or “ alive ” which is habitual to those whose attention is distributed 
equally between their subject and their readers. 

Professor Ullman’s little book fulfils its purpose very well : as has been hinted, he 


ig a little too much concerned with interesting his audience, so that he says of the 


Carolingian script “ Caroline was the child of Father Half-Uncial and Mother Cursive 
_, . . does Caroline take after her mother or her father ? ” and his classifications are 
founded on an over-simplification of the data—but this is unavoidable. None the 
less his book is clear, sensible, and interesting, and it is admirably illustrated by sixteen 


- plates, which give nearly fifty examples of the scripts which he describes. On 
2N* 
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the whole this is an excellent, and an exceedingly cheap, introduction to Latin 
palaeography. (Greek is treated summarily, presumably because “ Our Debt” to 
the Greek alphabet is smaller than ‘“‘ Our Debt ” to the Roman). 

Ancient Education is not an equally rewarding volume. The author is preoccupied 
with “‘ Its Meaning to Us ”—he writes, for instance : 

The Spartan system of education may seem at first sight to be only of historical interest 
and of no value for the guidance of modern thought ; yet a study of it had a deep influence 
on Plato, whose writings on educational theory have always commanded attention. 


Professor Dobson’s outline of the actual conditions of Greek and Roman education — 
(a somewhat awkward abstract of references to the subject in literary and historical 


writers) and of Greek and Roman educational theory, is not improved by his pre- 


occupation with “ modern thought.” It is hard to see what is the point of studying — 


Spartan practice in the matter, if its only claim lies in the fact that Plato was influenced 
by it, and Plato’s only claim is his influence on modern thought. If this is so, the 
interest attaching to Spartan methods is historical—or “ only historical,’ as the 
author (in deference, no doubt, to his series) prefers to call it. In fact, there are plenty 


of readers who would be interested to know what the Spartans did and what Plato — 


thought, as facts, for their own sakes. They will not be satisfied by the summary 


sketch which Professor Dobson gives them of theory and practice (whose inter-rela- _ 


tion, or lack of relation, is never seriously dealt with) in Greece and Rome, or his 
somewhat airy chapter on ‘‘ The Middle Ages and After.” 


Professor Norwood on Plautus and Terence is refreshingly direct and independent. — 


He makes no pretence about the qualities of either of his subjects, and what he says — 


he illustrates with apt quotation, and his never exaggerated praise of Terence is 
made the more impressive by his whole-hearted dislike and condemnation of Plautus, 
every word of which he justifies by specimens from his work. 
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PLAYS 


WATCHING A PLAY. By C. K. Munro. Gerald Howe. 7s. 6d. 
FIVE THREE-ACT PLAYS. Ricu anp Cowan. 53. 
SPACE-TIME INN. Laurence BritTon. Putnam. 6s. 

THE QUEEN’S PROGRESS. Lionet Housman. Cape. 5s. 
PLAYS OF ELMER RICE. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


1 Weeiabe the last twenty or thirty years there have been comparatively few 
attempts to write a book which will show the would-be dramatist how to write 
a play. The subject is so exceedingly difficult, the details so intimate, the art so in- 
tricate, that most writers have fought shy of the task. The late William Archer, 
whose only successful play came to him in a dream, wrote a careful and learned study 
of the art of Play-making which every young dramatist has bought and read over and 
over again from cover to cover, and there have been some large American treatises 
with such titles as “‘ Playwriting for Profit,” and there was more recently a booklet by 
Mr. St. John Ervine on “‘ How to Write a Play.” But Mr. Archer did no more than 
rattle the dry bones of the Sardoudledom theory of the well-made play, and the 
Americans have mainly confined themselves to ecstatic praise of Broadway winners, 
and Mr. Ervine airily analysed a short play of Barrie’s and left it at that. 

Mr. Maugham, in his short prefaces to his new edition of plays, was more helpful 
than any of them, although his advice was mainly of the ironical, commonsense variety. 
“‘ Write a big part of a witty, bad, delightful woman who sacrifices herself in the end 
and then send it round to star-actresses.”” That, in effect, was one of Mr. Maugham’s 
wisest pieces of advice. . 

But the aspiring dramatist has been badly served for advice in the technique of the 
game. For that reason, if for no other, Mr. C. K. Munro’s book is extremely im- 
portant. It consists of the five lectures which Mr. Munro delivered in 1930 when he 
occupied the Shute Lectureship in the Art of the Theatre at Liverpool University, 
and it is, without a shadow of doubt, a work of the highest importance to students of 
the Drama. 

Mr. Munro begins with an introduction on the fundamentals ; how the dramatist 
writes with the paradoxical double object, to please himself and to produce a work 
that other people will want to look at ; how the whole essence of drama is, as the old 
Greeks knew so well, Action ; how every play, popular or profound, must give an 
impression of being well and truly done ; how a play must please an audience. All 
this sounds platitudinous, and yet how many hundred plays are lamentable failures 
because they neglect one or other, or all, of these fundamentals. } shall return to this 
in considering some of the plays in the list at the head of this Chronicle. _ 

Then comes a lecture on Suspense. ‘‘ The thing that binds people to their seats in 
a theatre—and speaking generally, the only thing, is Suspense, and its progressive 
satisfaction.” And the dramatist, after all, has got to try to bind people to their seats. 
“ He may think,’ says Mr. Munro, “‘ his whole business is with the ultimate vision 

‘he is about to reveal, but this is a mistake. The first consideration is the more prosaic 
one : that you can’t reveal a vision to an audience that has left the theatre.’”” How 
simple, you exclaim, how obvious ! Yes, perhaps. But how true, and how damnably 
often neglected. To illustrate this quality of Suspense, Mr. Munro goes to the modern 


___ Master of Stage technique and analyses brilliantly the elements of Ibsen’s Wild Duck, 
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scene by scene and climax by anti-climax, with the different speeds of the different uses 
of Suspense from the slow, apparently aimless chatter, to the swift and shattering 
explosion which leaves nothing behind it but a mass of fragments to be picked up. 
This analysis should be read and re-read by every dramatist and when it is mastered, 
William Archer should be put upon a high, dusty shelf. He will not be needed any 
more. Then there is a wise chapter on the two other Essentials, the capacity to be under- 


stood and the power to arouse sympathy for the characters. The first, the problem of — 
being understood is really the problem of directing the attention of the audience to the 


right things. I once saw a tabby cat stroll across the front of the Forest of Arden ata 
London theatre, and for ten minutes Rosalind might just as well have been at home in 
front of her fire as on the stage for all the attention that the audience paid to her, and it 
is part of the dramatist’s art to prevent any of his own tabby-cats from distracting the 
audience from the things which they ought to be riveted upon. This may be hard to do, 
but it is easy compared with the second of the two essentials, the power to arouse sym- 
pathy for the characters. For here, if the author takes the simpler way of making his 
characters as like his audience as possible, then his canvas is narrowed down to a tiny 
scale, whereas if he adopts the boldest cause and expands his canvas, then his charac- 


ters are apt to become too distant for the audience to appreciate. It took a Shakes- — 
peare to put the plain man with the plain man’s thoughts into the vast picture of — 


Hamlet and Othello. In a chapter on Humour, Mr. Munro takes Moliére and 
analyses one of his plays, and winds up with a deeply interesting discussion on the 
Creation of Aesthetic Value. 


Let us turn from the teacher to some of the practicians (not that Mr. Munro is not — 


himself a practician of high rank) and consider Five Three-Act Plays. In Flora, 
Arnold Bennett is at his best as a writer of vigorous dialogue and a creater of vigorous 
character, and, as usual, at his worst as a playwright. It is the old story—the Mother 
who wants to “‘ go wrong ”’ and the Daughter who wants to ‘‘ go wrong.” The only 
shadow of Suspense is ‘‘ Will they do it ? And if so which, or both?” But as the 
revelation of this situation only begins on page 68 out of 77 pages, the audience will 
have long ago wended its indignant way to the Tube Stations. 


Chinese White by Mr. Val Gielgud is a story of Desire in the Malay States. Up toa 


point it is competently written, even if it is somewhat uninspired, but the last Act tails 
away into nothing, because all the Suspense is finished and there is nothing to prop 
it up on. Champion North by 'T. W. Wilson, is described as a comedy and for all I 
know it may be excruciatingly brilliant. But just as Mr. Munro lays it down that an 
acted play must retain its audience, so there is a parallel axiom that a printed play must 
retain its reader, and that is a thing which a play in dialect will never do. Why will 
authors not realise that the actors will put in the local accents, or as near as they can 
manage, and that it really is unnecessary to write such lines “ Fill oop t’gap,” or 
“ T’se all on t’dodder.” 

I Want, by Constance Holmes violates two at least of Mr. Munro’s essentials. The 
characters are so unusual, and so remote from life, that they could never arouse the 
sympathy of the audience, and yet the canvas is not a large one that might “ get away ” 
with this unreality. And it is not written as a theatre-play. It is a play for the reader 
and so no play at all. The fifth in this book is Heat Wave, by Mr. Roland Pertwee 
and its subject is also Desire in Malaya. (Conrad has a lot to answer for). 'This is a 
play which bears the hall-mark of the expert dramatist on every page. True the hero 
is an ancient character, the black sheep who turns out to have been white, a regular 
Charles Surface, but he is full of life and passion. There are no puppets in Heat 
Wave and precious few dull moments. Suspense takes hold even of the reader in his 
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arm-chair ; in the theatre its grip, of course, is ten times greater. It may be argued 
that the device of the missed revolver-shot is a little RAR but it cHadlucer: unlike 
Mr. Gielgud’s play, a‘ strong ’ finish and in these days that is not a thing to be lightly 
discarded. 

Space-time Inn was blessed by the Mr. Shaw who wrote Back to Methuselah ; 
whether the author of Arms and The Man would have had a good word for it twenty 
years ago is another matter. Space-time Inn is the sort of production that makes me 
rather cross. It is not a play, never was a play, never will be a play. Mr. Aldous 
Huxley could have dictated it, even with the handicap of having his tongue firmly in 
his cheek all the time, in about seven hours. It is the sort of thing which may be 
admirable as a sociological essay ; as a play ¢a n’existe point. 

Mr. Housman has also produced a second series of so-called plays, which are 
really a sequence of gentle little sketches about Queen Victoria. They are packed with 
charm and neatness and wit and economy, and they provide a delicious alternative to 
the austere figure of the Great Queen that those of us who were very young in Jubilee 
year were brought up to believe in. In this series Albert goes housekeeping, the 
Prince of Wales is bullied, Martin Tupper patronised. And, of course, there are 
Dizzy and the G.O.M. 

Mr. Elmer Rice is a real dramatist whose passion for experiment often leads him 
away from the fundamentals which he, as well as Mr. Munro, knows so thoroughly. 
See Naples and Die is light, trivial, crackling with imported and irrelevant witticisms, 
but it is real ‘ theatre.’ It could only have been written by a craftsman in the intricate 
art. The Adding Machine is an experiment in some sort of form that ends in -ism and 
should never have begun. It is a stream of consciousness, depicting the soul of a 
fed-up cashier, and would be capital stuff in a really long Bloomsbury novel. On the 
stage it can truthfully be described as interesting, as queer experiments often are, 
but it can not truthfully be described as a play. Street Scene is half way between the 
two. It is not an experiment and yet it fails as a play, even though it was made by a 
real playwright. The reason for this is, once again, the absence of Suspense. Street 
Scene is a masterpiece of atmosphere. In that first Act you can almost feel the 
heat and the drowsiness, and hear the buzzing of innumerable flies, and smell the 
smells, and sense the heat-induced irritations of temper that are latent all the time. 
In the distance there is always a faint suggestion of motor-horns and sirens of river- 
boats, and the rattle of trucks, and radios, and dog-barkings, and all the myriad little 
sounds that make up a great city. Except in the parallel play Porgy I do not remember 
any act that evoked an atmosphere with such extraordinary realism as the first Act of 
Street Scene. But then unfortunately the Atmosphere runs away with Mr. Rice, and it 
goes on and on, piling itself up for go whole pages of print, say 12,000 words, before 
the first and only real incident takes place, just before the end of the second Act. 
By that time the play is lost beyond redemption. This is just as much a waste of a good 
craftsman as The Adding Machine, but it is a profound vindication of the thesis of 
Mr. Munro. 

A. G. MACDONELL 
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METTERNICH. By ALGERNON CecIL. Eyre & Spottiswoode. gs. 
A FRENCHMAN IN ENGLAND, 1784. Translated from the MELANGES SUR 


L’ANGLETERRE of Francois DE LA RocHEFOUCAULD by S. C. Roserts. Cam- 


bridge University Press. 8s. 6d. 

MEMOIRS OF THE MARQUISE DE LA ROCHEJAQUELEIN. Translated and 
edited by Cecit BIGGANE. Routledge. 15s. 

THIS WAS MY WORLD. By the Viscountess RHONDDA. Macmillan. 1os. 6d. 

E. NESBIT. By Doris LaNGLey Moore. Benn. 15s. 

GIACOMO CASANOVA. By Bonamy DosrEE. Peter Davies. 5s. 

ST. AUGUSTINE. By Resecca West. Peter Davies. 5s. 


HAT kindly Victorian gentleman, Robert Browning, with his beard and his black 


coat and stiff starched collar, sat down one day and wrote with evident satis- — 


faction :— 

I would grasp Metternich until 

I felt his red wet throat distil 

In blood thro’ these two hands . . . 
Though the words are attributed to an Italian exile they represent, not altogether un- 
fairly, the general attitude of nineteenth century Radicalism towards the great 
Austrian statesman. And like most of such judgments they are undergoing a stern 
revision to-day. Mr. Algernon Cecil’s cool and dignified prose is an admirable 
vehicle for the expression of the case for the defence, and, though he makes no 
pretence to impartiality, he uses his material carefully and honestly. It is difficult to 
get excited about Metternich—unless you are on the other side—but Mr. Cecil 
writes with conviction and ends in a glow of quiet enthusiasm for his subject. 


Metternich might almost be described as the inventor of international peace con- | 


ferences, as we understand them to-day. He thought that what Europe wanted, after 
an exhausting upheaval was, above all things, law and order ; and he believed that, 
with much travail, she might at last hope to find herself back at her starting point. 
Many things have happened since then, but the situation of Europe is not dis- 
similar, and it still remains to be proved that Metternich was wrong. In any case, 
his place in history as a great constructive statesman—no blind reactionary, but a man 
of humour and insight and moderation in all he did—can no longer be denied. Mr. 
Cecil ends with a notable confession of faith : 
The Torch of Latin Civilisation is not stayed but, beckoning, as it does continually, to a 
greater seemliness, order and peace in the relationships of men and separating with its 
radiance the fair things of life from those that are foul and filthy, seems to light up the 
pageant of the Past only that it might point us, the wiser, upon our way. 

I have not space here to deal with this valuable book in detail; but it should be 
added that the author finds time to turn aside from the endless convolutions of 
European politics a century ago, and the subtle workings of Metternich’s mind, to 
give us a convincing and attractive sketch of his subject’s personality. No one was 
ever worse cast for the character of a villain in melodrama. The “ broad brow, the 
penetrating, clear blue eyes and aquiline nose, the gracious smile, the gentle mocking 
mouth, the pale fair skin, the hair so prematurely white,” and the general air of un- 
conscious elegant distinction—these are personal attributes which we do not under- 


value to-day. Incidentally they make us seriously doubt whether any middle class 
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Radical of that time, however fiercely he might write, would have had the nerve to 
throttle Metternich. 


The truth of the ancient saying that the onlooker sees most of the game is nowhere 
better exemplified than in the travel literature of the sixteenth, seventeenth and 
eighteenth. centuries. From Fynes Moryson downwards we have been indebted to 
foreign visitors for detailed information about our own country which no Englishman 
of the period would have thought it worth while to set down. And in the eighteenth 
century, when we were rich and respected abroad, the observations of our visitors are 
particularly useful, and particularly entertaining to the modern reader. The journal 
of F rangois de la Rochefoucauld, who made a tour of London and the eastern counties 
in 1784, is a good example of its class, and the Cambridge University Press has put 
us very much in its debt by publishing Mr. Roberts’s excellent translation. A French- 
man of Liberal tendencies our visitor gazed upon England for the first time with a 
goggle-eyed admiration which, before he had finished, changed, on more than one 
occasion, into something like dismay. 

Our weather, for instance. ‘‘ What a horrible climate ! ” he exclaims, after a long 
stay in the town of Bury St. Edmunds looking out of his windows at the rain (but it 
is fair to add that this particular winter was one of the worst on record). Of the 
British workmen he observes that “‘ English labourers do their work in a very casual 
way, taking frequent rests and talking a great deal.’’ English domestic servants had 
apparently “‘ nothing to do,” and were “ the laziest set of people it is possible to meet.” 
As for the English Sunday, “‘ Is there in the world anything so wearisome ? ” Every 
kind of entertainment was forbidden. The middle classes did not even go to church, 
but stayed at home and read the Bible—‘‘ I have seen it happen many times with my 
own eyes.”” Working men spent “‘ the whole day ” in taverns drinking beer—which, 
at any rate, shows a greater liberty than we allow to-day. On Sunday, to this French- 
man’s eyes, you were “‘ forbidden to do anything enjoyable.” 

On the other hand he never lost his reverential attitude towards our Constitution ; 
he was present at a parliamentary election without observing any corruption ; he 
admired while he could not understand our passionate love of outdoor sports ; and 
he notes with respect, not entirely unmingled with amusement, the universal English 
practice of husbands and wives appearing together at public entertainments. Such 
flaunting of connubial felicity would have seemed “‘ ridiculous in Paris’; yet the 
English appeared to like it—they had not even a word in their language which ex- 
pressed the meaning of “‘ je m’ennuie.” Indeed a curious race ! They lived in old- 
fashioned, inconvenient houses, surrounded by parks and gardens of incomparable 
charm ; the men danced clumsily, and the women wore hardly any rouge ; it was 
“ an act of politeness,”’ at a ball or party, for a lady and gentleman to drink out of the 
same glass ! All of which are just the sort of points that few English writers of the period 
ever thought of recording. That is what gives the book its value. There was nothing 
very penetrating in M. de Rochefoucauld’s stare ; he saw little further than his nose ; 
but what he saw was revealing, and makes remarkably entertaining reading to-day. 

The horrors which awaited the France of M. de Rochefoucauld’s generation, but 


were happily concealed from his knowledge, may be studied at first hand in Mr. 
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Cecil Biggane’s welcome translation of the memoirs of the Marquise de la Roche- 
jaquelein who, as the wife of the Marquis de Lescure, her first husband, went through 
all the hardships and heroisms of the Royalist revolution in La Vendée. Her vivacious 


“memoirs were first translated into English by Sir Walter Scott, but no new edition has 


appeared since 1827. Mr. Biggane’s version makes excellent reading and he seems to 


have caught the vigour and spirit of the original. 
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Lady Rhondda’s brisk, outspoken biography takes us over much familiar ground— 
the Suffragist movement, the War and its alarms, and post-War weekly journalism. 
It has a refreshing quality of absolute candour, without too much of that wearying 
“‘ personal touch.” The best piece of writing in the book is the description of the 
sinking of the Lusitania, with which both Lady Rhondda and her father, Lord 


Rhondda, went down : a terrifying experience, impressively described. The late E.. 
Nesbit has found a worthy biographer, who writes well and sympathetically of her — 


subject and of the Victorian and Edwardian background against which she moved. 
Two notable additions to Peter Davies’s series of biographies are Mr. Bonamy 
Dobrée’s Casanova and Miss Rebecca West’s vigorous St. Augustine. Mr. Dobrée 


rattles through the main facts of the great lover’s career very much as Casanova him- — 


self might have done it, if limited to thirty thousand words. That personable, enter- 


taining blackguard is still irresistible, even in England, the only country which gave — 


him the cold shoulder while he lived. Perhaps we appreciate his greatness better in 


this small compass, where his more obvious misstatements of fact are omitted or | 


gently corrected, and his “‘ conquests ”’ are recorded briefly, with the gloating detail 
left out. Full justice is done to the amazing story of his escape from prison in Venice, 


~ 


and the general eftect of compression is to emphasise his undoubted ability, rather — 


than his equally undeniable caddishness and lechery. Mr. Dobrée has made a bright 


and often revealing little book out of a difficult subject. Miss Rebecca West has very — 


properly dealt with St. Augustine’s career in the world of men, rather than with his 
theology, which, as she says, would alone have filled a dozen volumes of this size. 
A saint without his theology is rather like Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark ; 
but she concludes her interesting if necessarily brief account of her subject’s career 
with a useful bibliographical note. 

CLENNELL WILKINSON 
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THE VILLAGES OF ENGLAND. By A. K. Wickuam. Batsford. 12s. 6d. 
THE SCENERY OF ENGLAND. By Vaucuan Cornisu, C.P.R.E. 35. 6d. 


DEVON, A SURVEY OF ITS COASTS, MOORS AND RIVERS. By W. Harpinc 
‘THOMPSON. University of London Press. 21s. 


KENNET COUNTRY. By Frep S. Tuacker. Basil Blackwell. 155. 
THE MAP OF ENGLAND. By Cot. Sir Cuares Cros, Peter Davies. 6s. 


sd beens is no doubt that democracy and technocracy are compelling us anxiously 
to seek to preserve that which has hitherto preserved and developed itself 
without the aid of art or forethought. The pictures of Constable will remain to show 
the next generation what that country looked like which we have seen with our own 
eyes, but which with the substitution of wire for the comely hedgerow and pink 
roofing for the steep, warm thatch will be forsaken of its charm. The hedger and the 
thatcher with their native art will have gone, followed by the blacksmith and the plough- 
man—banished by the technocrat. What the industrial revolution did for our towns 
_ the internal combustion engine is doing for our villages. But with a difference : for 
those who embedded the towns in mean streets had no love for their ancient beauties, 
while the despoilers of the villages profess the most ardent admiration for them. 
The countryside will have to be saved from her own lovers, who permit themselves 
familiarities with their mistress which are contra bonos mores. 'Time, like an ever- 
rolling stream may in its course partially obliterate the horrid things that are now 
growing side by side with the gracious ones, but it is difficult to believe that in one 
hundred years’ time it will be possible to look back upon these as “‘ good old times.” 
The first three books on my list are witnesses to the urge felt by the finer minds 
to save what may yet be saved of a unique heritage. Verbleibe doch du bist so schin, 
they say with Faust. That some change is inevitable must be admitted. The decay 
of the rural arts and the mechanization of farming life will not be stayed. To let it 
come with the least disturbance of the reposeful beauty of the Villages of England 
is the limit of our hopes. Mr. Wickham eschews sentimentality, and sets down calmly 
the reasons for the enchanting variety of building which, I believe, is more marked 
in this country than in any other : so that if a man be set down in a Cotswold village 
he could not imagine himself to be in Cheshire or in East Anglia. This distinctive 
variety, having its origin in the character of the soil, must become blurred as it is 
made easier to carry the cheapest materials to any part of the country. The chalk 
and clay of the east and south, the oolite and the lias of the midlands, the old red 
sandstone and the granite of the south west have brought forth their own fitting 
types of cottage architecture. The dwellings in the Cotswolds “are like a natural 
symphony in stone, it seems everywhere to come gently through the soil, grow into 
floors, walls, roofs and chimneys, and make as natural a shelter for men as the abun- 
dant pasture on the hills makes food for their flocks.” The typical material of the 
west country is cob, mud mixed with straw, chalk, gravel or road sweepings, a humble 
material once considered suitable for the homes of the peasantry. The engaging 
half-timbering, whose glory is dimmed by the shoddy imitations which proclaim 
themselves ye olde Tudor tea-shoppes, is quite different in character in Surrey and 
Sussex from that in Cheshire where constructional necessities are lost in a riot 


of pattern and curves. Brick was not made till the fifteenth century, and the great 
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stimulation of brick-making following the fire of London made it cheap and gave 
us those mellow walls of the eighteenth century. Mr. Wickham’s book is enriched 
with numerous charming photographs, a good geological map and a lovely frontis- 


piece in colour of Horley in Oxfordshire by Sidney R. Jones of such dignity and 


humility that it might seem the Platonic “‘ idea ” of all English villages. 
The Scenery of England has the same purpose and is no less urgent an appeal 


for the preservation of the English pastoral landscape—as distinct from those beauty — 


spots which, complete with litter baskets, are all we seem to care about. “ Scenery ” 


with its theatrical connotation is an uncomfortable word, but perhaps there is no — 


other. Dr. Cornish gives us the philosophic (as Mr. Wickham did the scientific) 
basis for the aesthetics of scenery, and in less than a hundred pages he takes us through 
the length and breadth of England, starting from St. James’ Park, that gem of urban 


rusticity, and leaving us. at Bamburgh Castle, the northern outpost of the Roman 


civilization ; leading us breathlessly with cinema-like effect through quaint villages, 
up hillsides, and deep into forest glades. He has a keen eye, an unerring taste and 
a ready pen. His book is good to read ; it is at once imaginative and practical. I 


gather that he is not quite happy with the garden city idea, though he confesses that it — 


“ provides grouped architecture set off and relieved by verdant lawns and wooded 
slopes,” and that “‘ thus the settler in the planned garden city will watch the making, 
not, as in the suburban fringe, the spoiling of a picture.”’ But is not England too small 
to permit this spaciousness ? If all its inhabitants were housed on the scale of the 
Welwyn Garden City there would be no country left for them to walk in, the farm 
would be extinct and no longer would Dr. Cornish feel the satisfaction of contem- 
plating in Warwickshire that horizon which “ conveyed a suggestion of continuity 


beyond, bringing asense of infinity.”’ Is not the solution rather in the concentration © 


of dwellings in tall blocks ? But these forebodings need not detract from the pleasure 
of following Dr. Cornish on his exciting travels. It is to be hoped that this book 
will draw more attention to the aims and needs of the Council for the Preservation of 
Rural England, for whose sake it appears. 


The third book is another challenge on behalf of this enlightened and active body. 


It is no less than a survey of Devon, a timely work of real value undertaken — 
by the county branch of the Council. The imminence of the danger to this desirable | 
county, perhaps blurred by its size and remoteness from London, is minimized by — 
the admirable restraint and tolerance with which the author touches on the evidence — 


of uncouth and sporadic ‘‘ development,” especially in the coast towns. The statement 
that “this type of development has not as yet extended along the coast sufficiently 
to do any great damage to the cliff scenery ” is only strictly true by comparison with 
some other counties. The coast by Bigbury and the neighbourhood of Torquay is 
irretrievably spoilt. But there still remains enough uncontaminated country to en- 
courage the planners and this handsome volume provides all the material for schemes 
which it is hoped will before long become statutory. And more than that—it can 
be read with interest from cover to cover for the details of beauties and antiquities 
are no dry schedule. All Devonians at least should possess themselves of this treasure. 

Kennet Country tells of the meanderings and surroundings of that river which, 
although by no means so shy as its neighbour the youthful Thames, does take one 
into a country where a feeling of remoteness dispels the dark forebodings from which 
we have been suffering ; more especially as it leads one into that land of burrows and 
monoliths over which hover the spirits of the Druids and of neolithic man. From these 
high lands, where the freshness of the morning of the world still lingers, it flows 
through a sunny space of meadow and village, where, but for a harmless factory or 
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two you may find yourself back in the eighteenth century, until eventually it leaves 
you in the drab but glaring modernity of Reading. Even in this unlikely town Mr. 
Thacker will find you some antique spots and will tell some pleasant tales of its 
ancient worthies. 

All of us who have pondered and pored over the one-inch ordnance maps and have 
experienced the satisfaction of finding the farm or the milestone, the wood or the 
church marked just where it is will be grateful to Sir Charles Close for his little book 
explaining to us how it is done. Sir Charles takes us from the crude beginnings of 
map making in England—Matthew Paris’ map drawn in the scriptorium of the 
Abbey of St. Albans about 1250, on one sheet of which is a “ delightfully ingenuous 
remark of the old scribe who wrote in Latin, that if there had only been more room 
on the parchment the island would have been made longer ’’—to the first production 
of the ordnance survey, a map of Kent engraved in copper and issued in 1801; 
and so to the last, “ popular,” edition published between 1919 and 1931. This, 
however, is not so beautiful as the preceding edition, each sheet of which is a landscape 
with its hills in graded browns, its green woods, blue waters and white flats, 
cut across with red roads and iron railings, and bounded by lifelike cliffs. 
But it is plainer and perhaps clearer to read and more useful to the motorist with his 
speed complex. The man to whom most credit is due for the foundation of the Ord- 


- nance Survey is William Roy, a young man employed upon the mapping of the 


Highlands after Culloden, who became an enthusiast in the cause of topography 
and never ceased for the remaining forty years of his life “‘ to advocate and work for 
the systematic mapping of Great Britain.” He therefore is entitled to the patron- 


_ saintship of the hiker, who enjoys and profits by the exquisite maps now produced by 
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Sir Charles Close’s great organization. His work was hampered in many ways, not 
least by his dependence on one Jesse Ramsden, not only the greatest instrument- 
maker in the world but also the world’s greatest procrastinator ; so absorbed was he 
in his work as to be oblivious of the passing of time. On one occasion he appeared at 
Buckingham Palace in obedience to asummons from His Majesty, King George III, 
exactly one year late. This presumably constitutes a record. The wealth of historical 
information contained in the map of England can only be fully appreciated by reading 


_ Sir Charles’ chapters on prehistoric, Roman and medizval England and the England 


of the seventeenth century. H. G. CORNER © 
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NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS — 


NEW edition of the Hogg, Peacock and Trewlawny lives of Shelley has been 
edited, with an introduction, by Mr. Humbert Wolfe and published by 
Messrs. J. M. Dent & Sons, in two volumes, at 15s. 
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ECENT additions to Dent’s Double Volumes (5s. each) are: Capital, by Karl 

Marx, translated by Eden and Cedar Paul, with an introduction by G. D. H. 
Cole ; Henry Fielding, with an introduction by George Saintsbury ; and Lord Bray- 
brooke’s 1854 edition of the Diary of Samuel Pepys, with an introduction by Richard 
Garnett ; and J. M. Rigg’s translation of the Decameron, unabridged ‘ but with one 
tale given in Italian.’ These are omnibus volumes of the Everyman Series, with the 
same printing and type. The pages with their narrow margins and not too legible 
type leave something to be desired ; but the bindings are doubly reinforced for hard — 
wear, and most pleasing in appearance. In view of the price, they are an excellent 
value. 
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ESSRS. DENT & SONS have added Nietzsche’s Thus Spake Zarathustra, 

with an introduction by Ernest Rhys; Swedenborg’s The True Christian 
Religion, with an introduction by Dr. Helen Keller ; and A Poetry Book for Boys and 
Girls, chosen by Guy Pocock, to their Everyman’s Library. 
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N their World’s Classics, The Oxford University Press has included The Life of 

George Crabbe, by his son; and Tolstoy’s War and Peace, in three volumes 
(2s. each). These are beautiful examples of good, inexpensive book making. They 
are convenient pocket size, pleasing to handle, printed in a type far more legible than — 
that found in many books three times their size. This edition of War and Peace is — 
particularly to be recommended to those who want to read or re-read the greatest 
of Tolstoy’s works. . 
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N their 3s. 6d. Library, Messrs. Faber & Faber have issued Mr. Henry William- 
son’s A Dream of Fair Women, and a volume of Mr. J. D. Beresford’s short 
stories, The Meeting Place. 


At Allin nial seat a a» 
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: [ ‘HE works of Whyte-Melville, discussed in our Editorial Notes, are being } 
issued by Country Life, Ltd., in their Tavistock Library at 6s. each. A notable — 
feature of these volumes is their clear, readable type. _—_ 
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